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He sculptures steel 
with a /000-ton press 


HAT’S Alex Janathan standing near the 

press jaws. A United States Steel employee 
since he was sixteen, he has been a pressman 
for the last 18 years. He’s a key man on one of 
the key jobs in the Forgings Division of our 
Homestead Works. 

With his seasoned press crew that is trained 
to give split-second response to his working 
signals, Alex can press forge a 500,000-pound 
ingot, to the size and shape he wants, as easily 
as a blacksmith shapes a horseshoe. And he can 
hold the finished dimensions to exact tolerance. 

At a glance, he can spot an ingot that isn’t 
cooling evenly on the press, and he’ll work it to 
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break scale from the hot side so it will cool 
evenly and work uniformly. 

No mechanical device could do the job of 
this one man. 

Manufacture of high-quality forgings re- 
quires a combination of the best steel, machines 
and men. Every U-S’S Quality Forging, like 
every one of our products, is produced from our 
steel on the most modern machines by men like 
Alex Janathan—men with the experience, the 
skill and the firm determination to turn out the 
finest steel products that money can buy. 
United States Steel Corporation, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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he Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
tantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
slong as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Dear Merrill Lynch: 


Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about the following securities 
which— 


[] I now own (please give num- 
ber of shares), or which... 


[-] Iam now considering buying 
























































I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 
$ . My objective is 





[] Safety of capital, or 
[_] Dividends of 5%-6%, or 
[] Increase in value 
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PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Radar fire control systems for the Navy’s guns Electronic controls for guided missiles 





Radar bombing systems for the Nation’s planes Automatic firing controls for anti-aircraft guns 


Tor Sahety eee S County eee Debens @ The Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


the Bell System’s research organization, and the Western Electric Company, its 
manufacturing unit, have been called upon to handle more than a hundred projects for 
the U. S. Department of Defense. (Four are shown above.) The projects cover 


research, development, engineering and manufacture, including the very important Sandia, 


New Mexico, project for the Atomic Energy Commission. Today, as always, 


the unique skills, experience and teamwork of Bell System people are at the service of the Nation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM... Local to serve the community. Nationwide to serve the Nation. 
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New Yardstick for Living Costs 


Government has modernized its consumer price index in line with changes in the 


public's buying habits. Revision affects wages of about 3!/, million workers 


ver since September 1940, the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
published a monthly index measuring 
the change from the 1935-39 average 
level in living costs for moderate 
income (wage-earner and clerical 
worker) families in large cities. 
Throughout most of this period, this 
index has been computed by giving 
appropriate weights to the changes in 
price for about 200 separate goods 
and services, the weights assigned to 
each being based on a 1934-36 survey 
of the consumption patterns of this 
stratum of the population. The 
series was carried back to January 
1913 by splicing on an earlier index 
based on a 1918 survey. 


Interim Series Issued 


In recent years, this index has be- 
come more and more obsolete, and 
the Bureau decided several years ago 
to revise it—a time-consuming job 
originally scheduled for completion 
by mid-1952. But with the price 
increases which followed the out- 
break of war in Korea, it became ad- 
visable to issue a somewhat improved 
index, designated an “interim ad- 
justed” series, without waiting for 
the full-scale revision to be accom- 
plished. The adjusted figure was 
first published for the month of 
January 1951, and was later carried 
back a year earlier. Since then, both 
the old and the adjusted indexes have 
been issued. 
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The partly modernized series in- 
cluded a number of items not priced 
for the old index, such as frozen 
foods, gas for home heating, group 
hospitalization, home permanents and 
television sets. The weights assigned 
in computing a national index figure 
from the 34 individual ‘city indexes 
were based on relative populations in 
1950 instead of in 1942, whose popu- 
lation data had been used in compiling 
the old index in recent years. 

A correction was made for failure 
of the old index to reflect the higher 
level of rents charged for postwar 
dwellings (“new-unit bias’) than for 
comparable prewar housing ; this cor- 
rection was applied to the old index 
back to 1940 to yield the adjusted 
index shown in the table. The cor- 
rection was made for each city; it 





Consumer Price Index 
Old --Adjusted Series— 
Series 1947-49 
7-1935-39=100~ =100 
34D 3. < 99.4 99.4 59.4 
1940.... 100.2 100.2 59.9 
1941.... 105.2 105.2 62.9 
1942.... 116.5 116.6 69.7 
1943..: a7. 123.6 123.7 74.0 
1944. ...::.-125,5 125.7 75.2 
1945.... 128.4 128.6 76.9 
1946:<: .:....4a00 139.5 83.4 
1947.... 1592 159.6 95.5 
OT eee of i. 171.9 102.8 
1949.... 169.1 170.2 101.8 
WO es Addet 171.9 102.8 
1951.... 185.9 185.6 111.0 
1952.... - 1997 189.8 113.5 














did not affect the national rent index 
until March 1941 nor the national all- 
items index until July 1942. 

Since the various components of 
living costs did not show equal price 
advances from 1935-39 to 1950, their 
relative importance in the all-items 
index changed. Food, which rose the 
most in price, increased its contribu- 
tion to the total from its 1934-36 
weight of 33.9 per cent to 42.8 per 
cent; rent fell from 18.1 per cent to 
13.2 per cent and “miscellaneous” 
from 26.9 per cent to 21.6 per cent. 


Full-Scale Revision Near 


This introduced serious errors, 
since the earnings of moderate in- 
come families had advanced faster 
than living costs, their standards of 
living had improved, and their actual 
outlays for subsistence items such as 
food, rent and fuel consumed a 
smaller share of their incomes than 
the current weights for these items 
in the old index. The adjusted 
series, based on a 1947-49 spending 
survey in seven cities, accorded a 
weight of only 34.6 per cent to food, 
11.2 per cent to rent and 3.5 per cent 
to fuel, electricity and ice (against 
5.4 per cent), while raising apparel 
from 12.1 per cent to 12.8 per cent, 
housefurnishings from 4.9 per cent 
to 5.9 per cent and “miscellaneous” 
to 32 per cent. 

Work on the completely revised 

Please turn to page 31 
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End of “EPT” Approaching? 


How 30 Stocks Would Fare 


Here are 30 common stocks: 15 should enjoy good profits 
gains if EPT expires June 30; and 15 will be relatively 


unaffected if it remains, because of good EPT cushions 


eee the fate of the controver- 
sial excess profits tax is, in the 
manner of Don Quixote, fencing with 
a windmill. Opinion seems about 
evenly divided on whether the tax 
will be allowed to expire on June 30 
(as provided by the present law) 
or whether it will be retained through 
all of 1953. Less likely, though not 
impossible under present world con- 
ditions, is retention of the tax for an 
even longer period. 

The New York Journal of Com- 
merce stated on February 10: “Hope 
for end of profits tax July 1 fading.” 
But U. S. News & World Report for 
February 20 declares: “Corporations 
now caught by the excess profits tax 
can look forward with reasonable 
confidence to the end of that tax at 
midyear.” The latest word from Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft, on the other 
hand, suggests that he doesn’t favor 
tax relief until July 1, 1954. (This 
view, incidentally, is shared by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, George 
Humphrey.) And President Eisen- 
hower strongly believes that budget 
balancing should precede a tax cut. 

It is readily conceded even by those 
who favor continuance of the tax— 





Year 

Ended: 
Allis-Chalmers ........... Dec. 31, 52 
Bendix Aviation.......... Sept. 30, ’52 
re” Oct. 31, 52 
Corser Corp............; Dec. 31, ’52 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. .......... Nov. 30, 752 
General Motors ........... Dec. 31, ’52 


Hooker Electrochemical... Nov. 30, ’52 
Int’l Business Machines... . Dec. 31, ’52 


Libbey-Owens-Ford ...... Dec. 31, ’52 
Lily-Tulip Cup ..... bith ee Sept. 30, 52 
National Acme ........... Dec. 31, ’52 
National Steel ............ Dec. 31, ’52 
Reynolds Tobacco ........ Dec. 31, ’52. 
Timken-Detroit Axle...... June 30, ’52 


[esc vnecshinee Dec. 31, 52 





End of EPT Will Bring Big 
Benefits to These Stocks .. . 


that EPT is a mixture of inequity and 
privilege, and tends to encourage 
wasteful business practices. Rarely 
are two companies in the same indus- 
try subject to a comparable EPT bur- 
den, and from industry to industry 
the variation is even greater. How- 
ever, the nation’s lawmakers have yet 
to figure out a way to offset the loss 
of $2.5 billion to $3 billion of annual 
revenues. 

The Revenue Act of 1951 imposed 
a 52 per cent rate on corporations ; 
together with an additional 30 per 
cent excess profits tax on earnings 
above the base-period credit, this re- 
sulted in a top corporate rate of 82 
per cent. (The over-all ceiling rate 
on income taxes and EPT combined 
was fixed at 70 per cent.) Under 
present law, the normal and surtax 
rate changes terminate on April 1, 
1954—on which date the regular tax 
on corporation income is slated to 
drop to 47 per cent. But the termi- 
nation date for the excess profits tax 
(next June 30) is the one that busi- 
nessmen and investors alike are most 
interested in at the moment. 

Unfortunately, when Congress 
boosted individual income taxes by 





11 per cent in 1951, it decreed that 
the increase would die on December 
31, 1953. How to sidestep the polit- 
ical barriers involved in granting 
corporations relief from excess proi- 
its taxes six months before the bur- 
den on individual taxpayers is light- 
ened is now occupying the attention 
of legislators. An obvious solution, of 
course, would be to make a tax cut 
for individuals effective at mid-year 
or postpone expiration of excess 
profits taxes till the year-end; either 
way, corporations and individuals 
would benefit simultaneously. 

Since the excess profits tax will 
remain in effect for at least six 
months of the current year, compa- 
nies with good base period earnings 
or large capitalizations will naturally 
continue to benefit from a favorable 
EPT cushion. But once it becomes 
clear that the tax is headed for an 
early death, there will be less empha- 
sis On a company’s excess profits tax 
base; a strong EPT position no 
longer will be sufficient reason for 
holding a stock unless the issue pos- 
sesses attraction on other grounds. 
Also, companies that have been hard 
hit by EPT (notably “growth” com- 
panies in the drug, chemical, air con- 
ditioning and other fields) would 
acquire greater attraction, based on 
the impending removal of an arti- 
ficial ceiling on their potential earn- 
ing power. 

The accompanying table has been 
drawn up as a guide to investors in 
the present uncertain tax atmosphere. 
The first group of companies, headed 
by Allis-Chalmers, represents enter- 
prises vulnerable to EPT, which 





But Even if EPT Remains 
This Group Should Do Well 





























Earned EPT Earned EPT 
Per Per Recent Year Per Per Recent 
Share Share Price Ended: Share Share Price 
e$8.00 a$4.28 56 Allied Chemical & Dye... .Dec. 31, ’52 $4.55 $0.33 71 
7.22 4.20 63 American Home Products. Dec. 31, ’52 e2.95 0.40 37 
4.89 1.46 39 Beneficial Loan ........... Dec. 31, 52 e3.60 a0.15 37 
9.04 3.56 92 Consolidated Edison (N.Y.). Dec. 31, ’52 2.63 Nil 39 
e7.25 4.00 53 Corn Products Refining... . Dec. 31, ’52 e4.75 aNil 68 
e6.00 a2.00 65 General Mills ............. May 31, ’52 3.94 0.14 58 
2.90 1.29 58 Johns-Manville ........... Dec. 31, 52 7.14 Nil 69 
e10.00 a2.94 236 Louisville & Nashville..... Dec. 31, ’52 10.73 aNil 60 
2.88 a1.35 41 Montgomery Ward......... Jan. 31, ’53 c4.29 a0.35. 60 
6.04 2.61 65 National Biscuit .......... Dec. 31, ’52 2.56 Nil 36 
e5.25 a2.65 32 GO GUE sora Nantes bv sccesioy Dec. 31, 52 6.00 a0.02 53 
5.11 a2.79 49 Remington Rand.......... Mar. 31, 53 e2.85 a0.26 19 
2.90 al1.00 43 Republic Steel ............ Dec. 31, ’52 7.22 0.12 47 
3.02 ZA. ae Sharp & Dohme........... Dec. 31, ’52 3.05 aNil 44 
11.55 a342 116 Woolworth, F. W...... , esd et. oa, Oe 3.25 Nil 45 


a—Paid in prior fiscal year; later figure not available. e—-Nine months ended October 31 


. e—Estimated. 
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should enjoy above-average benefits 
once this restrictive levy has been 
removed. 

The second group comprises 15 
companies with large capitalizations 
or high base-period earnings which 
enjoy a good measure of protection 
against EPT. If the excess profits 
tax should continue, therefore, these 


concerns would not be severely 
squeezed. Besides their ample EPT 
cushions, companies in this group 
have. been selected from the stand- 
point of their satisfactory earnings 
outlook and indicated ability to main- 
tain dividend payments even under 
conditions less favorable than those 
currently prevailing. THE END 


Canadian Pacific— 


Market Laggard 


Shares are now well under their 1952-53 peak, 


reflecting a more realistic appraisal of issue's 


oil possibilities and reduced subsidiary earnings 


fp contrast with the 23 per cent 
gain scored by railroad shares as a 
group last year, Canadian Pacific’s 
“ordinary” shares declined 2% points 
or about six per cent. But while the 
stock, which currently sells at 31, is 
down considerably from its 1952 high 
of 4034, it must be remembered that 
—with the exception of 1951-1953— 
one must go all the way back to 1931 
to find a year in which the issue sold 
above 30. 

Still, the laggard performance in 
the face of a strong rail market re- 
quires explanation. Probably the 
most important factor in the stock’s 
strength in early 1952 was the up- 
surge of investment interest in Can- 
ada’s oil potentialities. Canadian 
Pacific, of course, came in for a good 
deal of attention by virtue of its own- 
ership of petroleum rights underlying 
more than 11 million acres, mainly in 
Alberta. When some of the glamour 
faded, the issue undoubtedly shared 
in the reversal of speculative senti- 
ment. 

Secondly, the company’s most im- 
portant non-rail asset consists of its 
51 per cent interest in Consolidated 
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Mining & Smelting Company of Can- 
ada, which operates the world’s 
largest deposit of lead, zinc, and sil- 
ver. While Consolidated Mining 
paid the same amount of dividends in 
1951 and 1952 ($2.10 per share after 
adjustment in both years for the 5- 





Canadian Pacific 


*Ry. Oper. *Earned 


Revenues Per *Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends {Price Range 
1929.. $209.7 $2.79 $2.50 67%—46% 
1932.. 123.9 D039 0.31% 20%— 7% 
1937.. 145.2 0.30 Nil 174— 6% 
1938.. 143.2 D0.32 Nil 8Y%— 5 
1939.. 152.2 0.32 Nil 6%4— 3% 
1940.. 171.5 1.13 Nil 6b%4— 2% 
1941.. 2225 2.19 Nil 54— 3 
1942.. 2588 2.64 Nil 7R— 3% 
1943.. 299.0 2.83 Nil 1154— 63% 
1944.. 320.3 2.21 100 1254—- 8% 
1945.. 317.4 1.98 1.25 20%—10% 
1946.. 2945 1.54 125 22%—11% 
1947.. 321.2 2.04 1.25 153%— 9Y% 
1948.. 355.2 1.70 1.25 19%—10 
1949.. 363.3 1.93 1.25 153%4—10% 
1950.. 378.6 3.32 1.25 223%%—13% 
1951.. 428.9 298 1.75 383%—21% 
1952.. 457.8 e3.51 al.50 b4034—30% 

* Figures in Canadian currency. + New_York 


Stock Exchange. a—wWill pay 75 cents Febru- 
ary_27, b—1952-53 range through February 18. 


e—Estimated. D—Deficit. 





for-1 split in February 1952), last 
year’s earnings are believed to have 
felt the impact of deflationary influ- 
ences in world metal markets. At 
present, the 8.4 million shares of 
Consolidated Mining owned by Cana- 
dian Pacific are worth about $261 
million (approximately $19 per share 
of C-P) or about 60 per cent of the 
road’s current market price. 

Dividends received from Consoli- 
dated Mining in each of the past two 
years have been equivalent to $1.30 
per share of Canadian Pacific, a fig- 
ure which nearly covered the carrier’s 
own dividend payments. Thus it is 
apparent that the mining company’s 
dividends account for the bulk of 
Canadian Pacific’s non-rail income, 
which in turn is the source of more 
than half of C-P earnings. The im- 
mediate outlook, however, indicates a 
lower rate of dividends from Consoli- 
dated Mining; moreover, the “Soo” 
line, which Canadian Pacific controls, 
has just passed its dividend. There 
have been rumors that Canadian Pa- 
cific might distribute its holdings of 
Consolidated (consisting of about 34 
share of the mining company for each 
share of C-P) on the theory that such 
a divestment would improve the 
road’s position in obtaining more 
equitable freight rates. Considering 
the value of the mining stock to 
Canadian Pacific, however, such a 
course seems rather doubtful. 

Highly Diversified 

Besides its oil and mining interests, 
Canadian Pacific operates a steam- 
ship fleet, a truck transportation sys- 
tem, a chain of hotels, and the Do- 
minion’s leading airline system— 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines. In ad- 
dition, the company provides news 
and telegraph services. Obviously, it 
is much more than a railroad, and 
might well be described as an indus- 
trial empire whose operations reach 
into nearly every corner of the Cana- 
dian economy. 

Railroad operations of Canadian 
Pacific, like those of many leading 
U. S. roads, have yielded a low rate 
of return in recent years. In 1952, 
for example, heavy traffic volume re- 
sulted in a new peak in gross rev- 
enues for the sixth consecutive year. 
But heavy maintenance expenses and 
increased labor costs held the esti- 

Please turn to page 26 
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Busy Season 


For Air Conditioning 


Makers expand production schedules to meet expected record 
demand. Sales growth potential seems far from exhausted. 


Better material supply situation this year a favorable factor 


kg ppeneseseentiays of air-conditioning 
equipment anticipate a continu- 
ation of the long-term uptrend which 
the industry has enjoyed during the 
past several years. As a group, the 
principal units in the field have fared 
better than the average group in the 
broad category of building issues, and 
from present indications 1953 will see 
another above-average gain chalked 
up. 

Many factors contribute to the op- 
timism with which air-conditioners 
face the year. For one thing, removal 
of controls from practically all mate- 
rials used in the manufacture, and 
servicing, of air-conditioning equip- 
ment holds out the promise that man- 
ufacturers will be able to adhere to 
the heavier production schedules now 
being set up. Of major significance 
is the rapidly widening public de- 
mand for home air conditioning. It 
reflects largely the fact that the ma- 
jority of American indoor workers 
have become accustomed to air-con- 
ditioned factories, offices and stores, 
and they and other members of their 
families have come to expect that the 
stores in which they shop, and the 
hotels, theatres, restaurants and re- 
freshment spots they patronize, will 
be air-conditioned not only through 
the hot summer season but through- 
out the year as well. 


Sales Zooming 


In consequence, sales of room 
units have zoomed and residence in- 
stallations combining heating and 
cooling are in growing demand. 
Newcomers are flocking into all ave- 
nues of the industry as distributors, 
assemblers or servicemen, and estab- 
lished producers of other machinery 
are diversifying by setting up manu- 
facturing divisions to turn out parts 
or units. 

Almost 70 concerns have indicated 
that they will market room units this 
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year, but not more than a score or 
so will produce their own. The 
others will assemble parts purchased 
from manufacturers. Competition 
will be keen, but the great bulk of 
the business will be done by the lead- 
ing specialists shown in the tabula- 
tion, and by General Electric, West- 
inghouse, General Motors, Chrysler, 
Borg-Warner, Holland Furnace, Ser- 
vel and Philco, all of whom have their 
own air conditioner divisions and are 
well established in the field. 


Whole-House Units 


Sales of room units alone this year, 
it is estimated—or predicted—will 
run between a half million and 
600,000, which will compare with a 
preliminary estimate of 415,000 for 
1952 and a total of 251,000 in 1951. 
Sales of whole-house units in 1952 
totaled almost 350,000, according to 
first industry estimates, comparing 
with 237,500 in 1951, while 1953 out- 
put is tentatively estimated at about 
500,000. 

Home builders and developers of 
residential areas plan widespread in- 
stallations of combination heating and 
cooling whole-house units, and home 
owners in increasing numbers are 
arranging for whole-house systems or 
for the conversion of their present 
heating equipment into combination 
units. 


Over-all figures on total 1952 dol- 


lar sales of all types of equipment 
have not yet been compiled, but for 
1951 the Department of Commerce 
estimates that factory shipments of 
refrigerating and air conditioning 
equipment, including industrial and 
home units and parts, amounted to 
$250 million. According to industry 
spokesmen this represents less than 
40 per cent of installed cost and 1951 
output, on this basis, may be figured 
as about $650 million. Sales of none 
of the leaders last year showed any 
very great increase over 1951, but in- 
dustry sources insist that final tabu- 
lations will show that total installed 
cost in 1952 passed the billion-dollar 
mark. By 1960, an annual total of 
$5 billion is looked for by Cloud 
Wampler, chairman and president of 
Carrier Corporation, which hopes to 
double its output of room units and 
also expects to quadruple its whole- 
house all-weather equipment produc- 
tion this year. 

Ahead of the industry probably 
looms a price-cutting period once 
output catches up with demand, but 
the industry, which sees that period 
as a year and more in the future, be- 
lieves that it will largely be confined 
to the newer organizations struggling 
among themselves for a worthwhile 
share of the business not garnered by 
the seasoned leaders. 


Investment Suitability 


While the principal manufacturers 
of air conditioning equipment appear 
to be embarked on a period of rising 
sales and earnings, the cyclical nature 
of the business, reflecting as it does 
fluctuations in consumer incomes and 
residential construction, attaches a 
definitely speculative flavor to their 
shares. The stronger representatives, 
Carrier and York, qualify as suitable 
for inclusion in the portfolios of the 
businessman type. 


Makers of Air Conditioning Equipment 


7—Sales—, -——Earned—, 
Year (Millions) Per Share -*Dividends— Recent 
Company Ended 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 
Buffalo Forge....... Nov. 30 $25.9 a$20.0 $6.24 a$4.02 $4.00 $4.00 51 
Carrier Corporation. . Oct. 31 80.9 107.7 3.88 489 b1.00 1.40 38 
Fedders-Quigan ..... Dec. 31 36.7. ¢27.1 1.36 0.75 1.00 0.75 16 
Trane Company..... Dec. 31 38.6 a31.6 3.60 a2.54 £1.25 1.50 34 
York Corporation ...Sept. 30 57.5 g59.2 2.47 2.26 0.87% 1.00 18 





*Calendar year. a—Nine months. 
fiscal year changed. e—Plus 2% stock. 


b—Plus 10% stock. e—Eight months ended August 31, 
f—Paid 100% stock. g—Sales for three months ended 


December 31, $12.8 million vs. $11.4 million in same 1951 period; earned per share $0.04 vs. $0.13. 
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Niverse Effects 


rom Lower Farm Prices 


Rural areas won't be such good customers for agricul- 


ural implement companies and mail order houses. But 


food processors will benefit, as will the general public 


oncern over the persistent easing 
C of farm prices is not confined to 
farmers and their political friends, 
but finds current expression also in 
several sectors of general business. 
Not that anyone, not even the farmer 
himself, appears to believe that the 
bottom is likely to drop out of prices 
for farm products or that any broad 
lislocation of the general economy 
may stem from the fact that the farm- 
e's income this year will be five to 
ten per cent less than in 1952. But 
farm purchasing power finds signifi- 
cant reflection in the sales volumes 
of many corporations, particularly of 
agricultural implement makers and 
mail order firms, as well as in the 
general business situation in agricul- 
tural areas. On the other hand, food 
processors and wholesalers will bene- 
fit from the abundance of foodstuffs 
at receding prices which already is 
favorably affecting profit margins. 
The general public also will benefit, 
although rising costs elsewhere prom- 
ise to soften the impact on retail 
prices. 


What's Happened? 


In the face of a continued strong 
demand for food and other farm 
products, prices received by farmers 
have been on the downtrend since 
February 1951, when they rounded 
out an eight-month 27 per cent rise 
from June 1950, immediately preced- 
ing the invasion of Korea. The Agri- 
culture Department index of prices 
received in June 1950 stood at 247 
(1910-1914 = 100). At mid-Feb- 
tuary 1951 the peak of 313 was reg- 
istered. Since then, two-thirds of 
the rise has been cancelled, most of 
it in the past several months. The 
mid-January 1953 index sagged to 
266, with a somewhat lower figure 
expected when the mid-February cal- 
culation appears. 

Prices of many non-farm products 
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also have eased, however, and the 
drop in the farmer’s income is some- 
what compensated for by declines in 
the prices of goods he buys as well 
as in his outlays for taxes, interest 
and wages. That less flexible index, 
also based on the 1910-1914 aver- 
age, rose from 255 in June 1950, to 
285 in September last, but is now 


back to 267—by coincidence almost 
the same as its companion index. 

As_ tabulated 
Agriculture 


in dollars by the 
Department, farmers’ 





Dearborn Motor Corp. Photo 


cash receipts last year set an all-time 
high of $33.5 billion. With reason- 
ably good crops this year, gross in- 
come should not fall greatly short of 
last year, but the Department esti- 
mates that net income will drop to 
almost one billion dollars under the 
1952 net of $14.2 billion—with a 
purchasing power only a little better 
than the postwar low of 1950. Judged 
by prewar standards, however, 1953 
should be a pretty good year. 


Administration's Policy 


Farmer’s 1953 income also will be 
buttressed by Government loans 
under the price support program 
which is not going to be abandoned 
or hamstringed as some critics pro- 
fess to believe. The Administration 





is pledged to “a prosperous agricul- 
ture with free and independent oper- 
ators,” which suggests the end of 
wasteful features. 

Just what will happen to the dairy 
program, which expires March 31, 
is yet to be determined, but it is un- 
likely to be aimed at restoring the 
unwarranted high prices at which 
butter and other products have sold. 

In the effort to support butter, for 
instance, the Government since No- 
vember 30 last bought almost 74 mil- 
lion pounds at a cost of $49.2 million. 
It also bought 18.6 million pounds of 
cheese for $7 million, and since 
April 1 last has bought more than 
100 million pounds of dried milk at 
a cost of $17.7 million. At present 
the Government has $1.39 billion out- 
standing on farm loans and has on 
hand an “inventory” of farm prod- 
ucts which represents loans of $1.1 
billion, on much of which substantial 
losses eventually will be taken. About 
all that threatens the price support 
program is that it will be operated 
on a more business-like basis. 


Principal Beneficiaries 


Processors of farm products, in- 
cluding dairy and animal products, 
should be among the principal bene- 
ficiaries of the recent acceleration .in 
the farm price downtrend, though 
they face probable advances in con- 
tainer and other costs and in wages. 
Chain marketing organizations oper- 
ating their own processing plants also 
should experience some improvement 
in profit margins, but with competi- 
tion keen at the retail level they may 
find it advisable to pass the savings 
largely along to the consumer. 

For the consumer the drop in farm 
prices has been welcome, since it fol- 
lows years of rising food prices and 
frequent shortages due, often enough, 
to Government interference with or- 
derly business procedures. 

With a continued high level of in- 
dustrial activity and of consumer in- 
comes in prospect, there appears little 
warrant for fears that the decline in 
farm prices may presage a general 
economic setback. It is well to re- 
member also that February is tradi- 
tionally a season of easing farm 
prices, and that a period of price re- 
covery or stabilization may coincide 
with the taking shape of the Admin- 
istration’s farm policy. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Aluminium, Ltd. B+ 

Although current yield is not par- 
ticularly attractive at market price of 
50, this stock has definite long-term 
potential. (Pays 50c quarterly.) The 
company is expanding rapidly and by 
1954 will have an integrated ingot 
capacity of 600,000 tons. Accelerated 
depreciation charges cut estimated 
1952 per share earnings to $2.75 from 
$3.51 in 1951 (adjusted for the 2- 
for-1 stock split in September 1952). 
However, price increases are expect- 
ed to improve this year’s profit mar- 
gins. To finance part of its construc- 
tion program, the company expects 
to raise about $40 million, sometime 
this spring, through a 1-for-10 rights 
offering to shareholders. Officials 
estimate that for the four years end- 
ing December 31, 1954, $424 million 
will have been spent on new facilities. 


American Enka * 

Although the industry is cyclical, 
the shares of this rayon yarn producer 
are of good quality; recent price 
42. (Paid $2 in 1952.) Company has 
been licensed by duPont to make ny- 
lon, and a $2 million plant will be 
erected at Enka, N. C. Production, 
which is expected to hit two million 
pounds a year, will start early in 
1954. Initially Enka will produce 
staple fibres and then later nylon fila- 
ment, which is woven or knotted into 
fabrics like women’s stockings and 
lingerie. 





*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


Commercial Credit B+ 

At 35, shares represent a quality 
issue in the finance field. (Pays $2.40 
annually.) Earnings for 1952 reached 
$4.34 a share vs. $4.33 in 1951, based 
on the common stock outstanding at 
the end of each year. Major gains 
were established by the finance and 
insurance divisions, but the manu- 
facturing companies reported a 12 
8 


per cent decline in income. While 
net income before taxes did not equal 
the 1951 figure, a lower income tax 
was paid and the company received 
an excess profits tax credit against 
a payment of over $1 million a year 
earlier. Credit lines of $434 million 
have been established with banks, of 
which some $280 million is in use. 
Receivables outstanding for the com- 
pany at the year-end were in excess 
of $895 million as compared to $724 
million a year-earlier, and manage- 
ment feels 1953 will be another year 
of expanding volume. 


Davison Chemical B 

Earnings are being well maintained 
and stock (now 37) appears reason- 
ably valued in relation to longer term 
prospects. (Paid $1.50 in 1952.) In 
early 1954 company expects to start 
operating its new $12.4 million phos- 
phate facility now being built at 
Bartow, Fla. Its entry into this fast- 
growing field will make it a major 
factor in the phosphate rock indus- 
try. This project will raise total in- 
dustry capacity to a million tons a 
year, but since demand by the close 
of 1954 is expected to be as high as 
1.6 million tons there should be a 
ready market for all that Davison can 
produce. W. R. Grace & Company 
has increased its holdings in Davi- 
son to around 21.5 per cent of the 
common and on January 13 Grace 
said it was “unable to state whether 
or not we shall make an offer to ac- 
quire the assets of your corporation 
some time in the future.” 


General Foods A 

At 53, stock constitutes a quality 
issue in the food packaging field. 
(Pays $2.40 annually.) Details are 
being worked out for the acquisition 
of the Perkins Products Company 
of Chicago. Perkins produces the 
fruit-flavored powder drink known as 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy’ outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Kool-Aid, one of the largest selling 
powdered drinks in the United States, 
Under the acquisition, General Foods 
would also receive two manufactur- 
ing plants. Kool-Aid is not competi- 
tive with any product now sold by 
General Foods. 


Glidden B 

Now around 35, stock represents a 
businessman's commitment. (Paid 
$2.25 last year.) Sales and earnings 
in the current fiscal year are expected 
to rise over those of the previous 
fiscal period ended October 31, 1952, 
when they were $205.1 million and 
$3.04 a share respectively. First 
quarter paint and varnish results are 
ahead of the record figures set by 
this division in the like period a year 
earlier, while the chemical-pigments- 
metals divisions should show an im- 
proved profits trend in 1953. The 
Durkee division is now showing im- 
provement after experiencing inven- 
tory difficulties in the two previous 
years. Glidden is adding facilities at 
its new paint plant in Atlanta which 
will almost double the capacity. 


Goodyear B 

Shares constitute a businessman's 
investment, but earnings sometimes 
vary widely; recent price, 52. (Paid 
$3 plus stock in 1952.) For the sec- 
ond year in succession company’s 
sales exceeded a billion dollars. Last 
year volume rose to $1.138 billion 
from $1.101 billion in 1951 and 
profits reached $8.30 a share vs. $7.75 
in the earlier period. The projected 
increase in new car production and 
the need for replacement tires are ex- 
pected to keep operations at capacity 
during coming months. Goodyear in- 
creased its capacity to produce tires 
and other rubber products last year, 
but delays caused by the steel strike 
prevented it from increasing it fur- 
ther until some time in 1953. With 
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Government stockpiling of natural 
rubber nearly completed and syn- 
thetic rubber plants in full operation, 
there should be adequate supplies of 
new rubber for some time and there 
should consequently be a_ steadier 
price structure. (Also FW, May 12.) 


Gulf States Utilities B 

Company has good growth pros- 
pects, but these are generously dis- 
counted by present price of about 29 
for the stock. (Pays $1.20 @ year). 
Because of a 15 per cent rate hike in 
the company’s Texas territories and 
one of 20 per cent in its Louisiana 
service area, earnings during this 
year should be well above the $1.82 
per share reported for 1952, and the 
management is considering a plan to 
issue stockholders one _ additional 
share for each four held, while main- 
taining the same dividend disburse- 
ment. This, however, will require 
an amendment to the charter and ap- 
proval of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 


Homestake Mining C+ 

Now at 39, stock is a deflation 
hedge. (Paid $1.85 im 1952.) The 
ore grade of the company’s chief 
property in South Dakota has con- 
sistently improved with depth 
throughout the years and costs have 
been kept under fair control despite 
a fixed gold price and continually 
rising wages, and net for full 1952 
was probably close to the $2.22 per 
share reported for 1951. Company 
has found a promising vein of gold- 
silver ore on a jointly-leased prop- 
erty, the Summit King Mine, near 
Tonopah, Nev. If current increased 
labor force can be maintained, output 
of principal mine should be further 
stepped up during 1953. 


Jewel Tea B 

At the recent price of 80, stock ts 
selling close to its all-time high. (Paid 
$3.50 in 1952.) Stockholders will 
vote March 31 on a two-for-one split. 
Company also plans to offer to stock- 
holders 142,000 additional common 
shares on the basis of one new share 
for each eight of the split shares held. 
More working capital is needed be- 
cause of the rise of sales, and the 
conversion to self-service meat mar- 
kets in the Chicago area has necessi- 
tated new counter equipment. 
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Pepperell Mfg. coe 

Now at 66, shares are suitable for 
income, with dividends paid since 
1852. (Paid $4.50 in 1952.) Com- 
pany has offered to buy all the stock 
of Dunson Mills, of La Grange, Ga., 
whose directors and large sharehold- 
ers have accepted the offer of $75 a 
share; 80,000 shares are outstanding 
and are traded over-the-counter. 
Dunson makes industrial fabrics for 
the auto, rubber rug and electrical 
trades and is not competitive with 
Pepperell. Latter manufactures 
sheets and blankets in addition to a 
wide range of clothing fabric. The 
purchase agreement will terminate on 
March 23. 


Pfizer (Chas.) s+ 

Stock, around 30, yields only 3.9% 
on dividends totaling $1.15 last year, 
but further longer term growth is 
indicated. Although penicillin prices 
are down, reduced costs of operating 
Pfizer’s new large penicillin facility 
at Groton, Conn., will permit it to 
earn a better margin on this drug 
in 1953 than in 1952. Sales of terra- 
mycin are continuing to rise and com- 
pany hopes that operations. in this line 
of drugs will be as good as last year. 
A flood of foreign vitamins has 
brought price cuts, but Pfizer does 
not believe the reductions will have 
a serious effect on 1953 earnings since 
it hopes to offset them: by production 
economies. Profits last year were 
$2.17 a share on volume of around 
$107 million vs. $2.41 and $100.2 
million respectively in the previous 
year. (Also FW, April 9.) 


Philco B 

Highly favorable near-term indus- 
try and company prospects encourage 
retention of stock at its present price 
of 32. (Pays 40c quarterly.) De- 
spite the fact that sales soared to a 
new high of $360 million during 
1952, pre-tax net declined slightly 
because of higher costs. Per share 
results are estimated at $3 vs. $3.35 
in 1951. However, shipments against 
the backlog of $160 million defense 
orders is increasing and the company 
expects to share fully in expansion 
of television sales during 1953. Janu- 
ary results would seem to justify 
this optimistic viewpoint since they 
showed a rather substantial increase 
over last year. 


Phillips Petroleum oe 

Now 62, stock is a good growth 
equity. (Pays $2.40 annually.) Phil- 
lips will explore for oil and gas over 
a near-million acre area of Alaska. 
Under the terms of a contract ap- 
proved by the Department of the In- 
terior, the company will drill at least 
twelve exploratory wells in the next 
ten years in the Katalla~Yakataga 
area. This will mark the first time 
since the beginning of World War II 
that a private oil and gas company 
will have explored Alaskan land, al- 
though drilling teams of the U. S. 
Navy have done some work in the 
area since then. 


Vanadium Corp. C+ 

Substantial improvement in opera- 
tions has been witnessed in recent 
years, but stock, at 39, is specula- 
tive. (Paid $2.40 last year.) Record 
sales and earnings were hung up last 
year despite the 53-day strike in the 
steel industry which takes most of 
Vanadium’s output of ferro-alloys. 
Sales exceeded $38 million vs. $35.8 
million in 1951 and profits reached 
about $4.10 a share compared with 
$3.61. The expected increase in steel 
output in 1953 should permit a 
larger output of ferro alloys than in 
1952. Since the aluminum industry 
is an important user of company’s 
Vancoram alloys a further rise in 
aluminum production would favor- 
ably affect Vanadium’s operations. 
The milling and mining units at its 
Colorado Plateau vanadium-uranium 
properties are now being expanded. 


Western Air Lines Cc 

This speculatiwwe common stock 
seems fully priced at 12 in relation to 
near term prospects. (Pays 15c 
quarterly.) The company’s reliance 
on mail pay has materially lessened 
in recent years, in fact only 3.9 per 
cent of 1952 operating revenues came 
from this source. Steady industrial 
development of the Pacific Coast area 
is a favorable long-term factor. Per 
share earnings last year dropped to 
$1.72 against $2.52 in 1951 but this 
was largely due to the absence of 68 
cents non-recurring profits in the 
prior period. Higher costs incident 
to the development of new routes and 
lower mail rates will cut 1953 profit 
margins, but passenger traffic should 
continue its uptrend. 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co. Photo 


we 24 hours of the removal of 
price controls on February 13, 
the free market in copper scrap broke 
through the ceiling of 21 cents a 
pounds to 25 cents. That was only 
the start of a period of price confu- 
sion which may suggest what is likely 
to happen to refined copper once it 
is freed from price restrictions. 
Three days later, refiners were offer- 
ing up to 27 cents a pound for No. 1 
scrap, but custom smelters made no 
move, apparently preferring to await 
developments in the refined situation. 
With domestic refined copper still 
held under OPS wraps at 24.5 
cents a pound, lowly scrap for the 
time being commands a sizable premi- 
um. Even at that, no great amount 
of scrap has yet come into the 
market. 


Free Market Looms 


So far as the calendar is concerned, 
a free market in refined copper is not 
due until the second half of the year. 
But with conditions as they are it 
daily becomes evident that the repres- 
sive hand of the Government will be 
removed well before that time. The 
ceiling on domestic refined is sched- 
uled to expire April 30, but the in- 
dustry confidently expects OPS price 
restrictions to be ended before March 
15, and believes NPA will discontinue 
allocations of copper long before sup- 
ply controls, already greatly modified, 
expire June 30. 

Domestic producers particularly 
are suffering under the 24.5-cent 
ceiling which has been in effect since 
October 1950. Despite every effort 
to increase production, mines and 
smelters have found it difficult to do 
better. Primary production in 1950 
averaged 78,350 tons monthly; in 
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End in Sight for 
Copper Price Control 





Effect of removal of ceiling on scrap may be forerunner of 
what to expect in refined domestic metal; but foreign product 


will drop. Will help some producers more than others 


1951 the average was 80,380 tons and 
in 1952, 80,150 tons. Last month 
primary output was 77,783 tons. The 
effect of dwindling scrap supplies, 
however, is shown in secondary out- 
put which dropped from an average 
monthly output of 11,250 tons in 
1949 and 9,800 tons in 1950 to 3,800 
tons monthly last year and to an out- 
put of 2,797 tons last month. Only 
by drawing on the Government stock- 
pile have deliveries of domestic cop- 
per been maintained at allocated lev- 
els. In 1952 deliveries exceeded do- 
mestic production by more than a 
quarter million tons and deliveries 
last month of 125,133 tons compared 
with domestic production of 108,010 
tons. 

At present consumers receive 60 
per cent of their NPA allocations in 
24.5-cent copper and 40 per cent in 
36.5-cent foreign metal; thus, one 
pound of copper costs 29.3 cents a 
pound. A 27-cent scrap market is 
equivalent to 30.5 cents a pound for 
electrolytic and half-way between the 
domestic ceiling and the price of for- 
eign metal. It is unlikely the rise in 
scrap has halted since demand is 
mainly from only one source—the re- 
finers—and it is conceded that there 
is no way of knowing just how high 
refined copper will go after decontrol. 
It may well skyrocket to the 36.5- 
cent level of foreign copper (taking 


scrap along with it), and gradually 
adjust itself to actual supply and de- 
mand conditions. 

Better prices and increased flow of 
scrap to smelters and refiners, it is 
hoped, may increase domestic output 
sufficiently to bring price concessions 
from Chile, our principal source of 
supply, rather than the three-cent rise 
Chile is reported to be considering, 
possibly for bargaining purposes in 
view of the prospective decrease in 
American takings. But there appears 
little real prospect that Chile is in any 
mood now to lower the 35.5 cents a 
pound, f.o.b. Chile, which she has re- 
ceived since last May—at which time 
the price was boosted from 27.5 
cents. 


Effects Will Vary 


Removal of price controls and the 
end of allocations will be of substan- 
tial benefit to’some of the principal 
copper producers, but of less signifi- 
cance to others. Broadly speaking, 
such strictly domestic producers as 
Phelps Dodge, second largest domes- 
tic producer, Inspiration and Miami, 
all operating entirely within the 
United States, should derive the most 
benefit since practically all of their 
production is now sold at 24.5 cents a 
pound. Marketwise, shares of all 
three reflect investor appreciation of 
the prospective improvement in earn- 


The Principal Copper Producers 


7—— Sales 





-—Earned Per Share— 


(Millions) Year Nine Months— -——Dividends———,_ Recent 

Company 1951 *1952 1951 1951 1952 Since 1951 1952 Price 
Anaconda ....... $459.6 $346.4 b$5.79 b$3.96 b$3.23 1936 $3.50 $3.50 43 
Calumet & Hecla 44.6 38.4 1.18 0.80 0.75 1950 0.70 0.60 9 
Cerro de Pasco.. 62.0 434 4571 833. Si 1951 ¢2.00 ¢2.00 36 
Howe Sound ... 31.4 22.7 b2.98 62.27 b1.41 1923 1.33 1.30 19 
Inspiration ..... 19.2 a20.8 b3.63 b2.70 b2.75 1940 2.75 2.75 28 
Kennecott ...... 451.2 3443 844 e4.65 e3.76 1934 600 600 78 
“PR ae 11.9 78 £3.07 2.37 0.64 .... None None 27 
a ere 24.3 19.8 b4.13 be2.10 be2.11 1940 2.00 2.00 28 
Phelps Dodge ... 258.2 188.0 4.23 3.07 2.53 1934 3.00 3.00 42 





*Nine months. a—Full year. b—Before depletion and/or depreciation. c—Plus stock. e—Six months. 
f—Based on smaller number of shares then outstanding. 
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ng power, with Phelps Dodge sell- 
ng in the highest ground since 1929, 
fiami since 1930 and Inspiration 
‘nce 1937. Magma, also a domestic 
producer, will not have its new prop- 
ties in operation until next year and 
vill not be in full production until 
1957, while the terms of its RFC 
oan preclude dividends. 

Anaconda and Kennecott, the two 
largest copper producers, are widely 


diversified. They produce numerous 
metals in addition to copper, and have 
extensive foreign interests, particular- 
ly in Chile. While domestic metal 
sales will reflect higher prices for 
copper, they face the possibility of 
lower earnings from foreign copper 
production. While well regarded as 
businessmen’s holdings, they occupy 
a somewhat neutral position in the 
present copper situation. THE END 


Investing in Growth Stocks 


V: Sperry Corporation: Former war baby still does a 


lage volume of defense business but diversification 


inrecent years has lessened dependence on such work 


pres in 1933 in the segregation 
of certain of the assets of North 
American Aviation, Sperry Corpora- 
tion originally consisted of two prin- 
cipal divisions: Ford Instrument 
Company, the principal factor in pro- 
duction of naval gunfire control 
equipment, and Sperry Gyroscope 
Company, which made instruments 
used in aircraft and marine naviga- 
tion and anti-aircraft defense. The 
new Organization was thus heavily, 
almost solely, dependent on Govern- 
ment defense business. As a result, 
the advent of World War II brought 
a fantastic increase in sales volume; 
1943 shipments were 55 times those 
of 1934 and over 17 times the 1939 
total. 

Despite the burden of heavy taxes 
and large provisions for contingen- 
cies and contract renegotiation, and 
the deduction from income of re- 
serves for postwar readjustments 
amounting to 50 cents a share in 
1941, $1.08 in 1942, $1.88 in 1943, 
$1.86 in 1944 and 50 cents in 1945, 
earnings during the war years were 
very substantial as a result of the 
expansion in the scope of the com- 
pany’s activities. With the end of the 
war there was a distinct letdown in 
the latter respect, but its effect was 
cushioned by a tax credit of $5.86 
a share in 1946 and appropriations 
irom the reserve for postwar read- 
justments of $4.73 in that year and 
$1.18 in 1947, 

Thereafter, the original Sperry 
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Corporation would have encountered 
very lean times indeed until the next 
military buildup started after the out- 
break of war in Korea. But the orig- 
inal Sperry Corporation had long 
since supplemented its defense-related 
activities through the acquisition of 
other interests. These included two 
producers of hydraulic equipment 
(Waterbury Tool in 1935 and Vick- 
ers, Inc. in 1937); three electrical 
equipment enterprises (Wheeler In- 
sulated Wire in 1943, Selenium Cor- 
poration in 1945 and Benwood-Linze 
Company in 1946); two automatic 
machinery manufacturers (Wright 





The Sperry Corporation 


Earned 


Shipments Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1934... $7.8 $0.96 $0.25 11%— 5% 
1937... 15.3 1.46 1.20 2334—10 
1938... 254 246 1.60 493,—15% 
1939... 249 2.71 2.00 517%—36 
1940... 47.5 390 200 47 —33 
1941... 998 4.11 2.00 3934—27% 
1942... 2163 287 1.50 31%—215¢4 
1943... 429.0 3.55 1.50 35%4—23% 
1944... 420.2 405 2.00 2934—22% 
1945... 2889 3.45 200 39 —27% 
1946... 658 3.65 1.50 40%—18% 
1947... 746 2.79 1.50 2434—1634 
1948... 119.3 4.32 2.00 307%—20% 
1949... 1140 2.62 2.00 29%4,—22% 
1950... 1625 4.72 2.00 331%4—25% 
1951... 240.9 5.36 2.00 367%—26% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


pO ky ee 
1952... 273.1 a3.23 b$2.00 c45%4—31% 





a—Six months ended June 30. 


b—Full year. 
c—To February 18, 1953. 





Machinery in 1945 and 1949 and E. 
G. Staude in 1946) ; and other com- 
panies turning out truck and tractor 
winches, industrial equipment, motor 
rebuilding equipment and farm ma- 
chinery. 

The latter enterprise, New Holland 
Machine, is now one of the major di- 
visions of Sperry. This particular 
activity has no particular relationship 
to the remainder of the company’s 
business, but has the advantage of 
representing practically the ultimate 
in diversification of demand consider- 
ing the nature of the other outlets 
served by Sperry. But the hydraulic 
equipment division and the instru- 
mentation and controls division, the 
classifications which embrace prac- 
tically all of the company’s other in- 
terests, tie together very well, and 
the combination affords great prom- 
ise for the future. 

Strictly military work still bulks 
very large in Sperry’s affairs, and 
will do so for an indefinite period. 
Despite low profit margins on this 
type of work, the large volume in- 
volved assures the company of a high 
minimum of earnings for years to 
come. And over the longer term, ad- 
vances in development of equipment 
used in industry will provide a source 
of income which may eventually far 
outrank that derived from defense 
contracts. 


Dream World? 


In industry as in war, there is a 
pronounced trend toward replace- 
ment of human effort by machines. 
which can do the job involved better 
or more cheaply, or can do jobs be- 
yond the scope of human effort. Con- 
tinuation of this trend depends on 
continuous additions to instrumenta- 
tion, controls and hydraulic equip- 
ment. While the completely auto- 
matic factory is doubtless a Sunday 
supplement dream, this goal is being 
closely approached in some indus- 
tries and others are following the 
same track. 

The substantial gain in shipments 
during the first half of 1952 from 
$107.6 million to $178.6 million en- 
abled the company to show an ad- 
vance of over one-fourth in earnings 
despite a tax bill almost double that 
of a year earlier. Shipments contin- 
ued to rise during the third quarter, 

Please turn to page 27 
ll 





WANTED: Except for the final six 
A Good or seven weeks of 1952, 
va stock transactions on 


the New York Stock 
Exchange ran consistently below vol- 
ume of the year before, roughly by 
one-fifth. Meanwhile, American in- 
dustry continued prosperous. This 
combination of circumstances natur- 
ally has revived the question of 
what’s needed to stimulate brokerage 
business. The subject has been 
pushed even more clearly into the 
forefront because of the appearance, 
after months of study, of a report by 
the Special Committee set up to study 
the role of the Exchange and its re- 
sponsibilities to the public. 

Many suggestions have been ad- 
vanced for curing the doldrums; 
about as many, in fact, as there are 
members of the Exchange. One con- 
cerns commissions: should they be 
raised or lowered? Another offers 
an application of the bargain counter 
idea: lower wholesale commissions 
and higher retail, which boiled down 
means charging the small customer 
more and the big trader less. A vari- 
ation of the theme is supplied also in 
the attention that a number of firms 
are placing on investment fund busi- 
ness. Several houses report that one- 
tenth to one-fifth of gross commis- 
sions during 1952 were received from 
such sales, which offer a “load’”’ that 
is profitable. 

One of the nation’s great mer- 
chants, whose department stores han- 
dle sales of over $400 million a year, 
suggested to a leading broker that his 
firm break down equities of leading 
companies into certificates that could 
be put on the counters and sold as so 
much merchandise at changing day- 
to-day prices of around $50, $100 and 
up. Obvious objections were offered 
to the idea. Nevertheless, the United 
States Treasury has developed an in- 
vestment package idea in its sale of 
“E”’ bonds and it has proved effective 
merchandising. 
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Just how the problem will be solved 
remains in the future for an answer. 
But one thing seems reasonably clear : 
Never was the time better than now 
to arouse the interest of Americans in 
the value of equities. 


The Drummer 
Comes Back 
Into His Own 


An indication that 
the nation may now 
be passing from a 
seller’s to a buyer’s 
market is to be seen in the increas- 
ing number of traveling displays to 
promote manufacturers’ lines. 

The rush to fhe rails and highways 
to carry new models of merchandise 
to metropolitan showrooms is not 
new to the electrical equipment and 
automobile industries. They kept 
their sales efforts going during pe- 
riods of shortage. But the increased 
emphasis on promotion by many com- 
parative newcomers indicates a gen- 
eral belief that 1953 will find the 
drummer back in his historic posi- 
tion of importance. Moreover, the at- 
tendance at business displays over the 
next several weeks may provide some 
interesting previews of probable 1953 
sales records. The results will bear 


watching. 

Coal Traffic Declining coal ton- 

Ceationss nage this year to date 
. has come as a surprise 

To Decline 


to railroad executives. 
Some roads report carloadings of this 
commodity down twenty per cent 
compared with a year ago. Seasonal 
influences such as a relatively mild 
winter in most of the country account 
for a willingness of consumers to let 
present inventories run lower. But 
back of this factor is another: coal 
continues to lose ground to competi- 
tive fuels. This is a matter of con- 
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cern to some carriers which have re 
acted by renewing their efforts to at 
tract other traffic-producing indusfihe s 
tries into their territories. Perenniallyprea’ 
it has been a problem to the coal ingMolla 
dustry itself which has made notablefresu 
gains in the past decade in cutting 
production costs through mine mech- 
anization. Notable also have been the 
advances made through research, 
Eventually the black rock, because of 
its rich content of chemical “building 
blocks,” may be considered too valu- 
able to burn as fuel. Many house- 
holders agree, though not for the 
reasons the chemists give. 
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U. S. Treasury 
Undertakes 
Probing Action 


In little more than a 
month after taking 
over the reins of 
Government, it has 
been made clear that the new Ad- 
ministration, though committed to a 
program of decelerating runaway in- 
flation, is proceeding cautiously to 
avoid the danger of jolting the econ- 
omy. 

Perhaps no better example of this 
policy at work is available than in the 
recent offering of 24 per cent Treas- 
ury certificates and 2% per cent 
bonds due in 1958 in exchange for 
maturing 17 per cent certificates. 
The bulk of the maturities was con- 
verted into certificates, but some went 
into the short bonds, and this in it- 
self was a net gain in the direction 
of gradually shifting debt distribu- 
tion. Comparatively little new money 
was paid out. A probing action in 
nature, it opens the program for 
spreading debt maturities over 4a 
longer term and lifting a considerable 
portion from the market in the years 
when substantial refunding opera- 
tions will be handled. Along with 
better fiscal housekeeping, the inci- 
dent is significant to investors be- 
cause it indicates also that the Treas- 
ury is delicately testing the market 
and sidestepping the danger of forc- 
ing interest rates abruptly higher. 
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he bread bakers make up an 
essential industry which labors 
or modest rewards. Compared with 
he specialty bakers, the producers of 
bread show much smaller gains per 
lollar of sales—and more lucrative 
results are not expected of them. 

During the 1949-51 period, for 
example, net income of the country’s 
hree largest bread bakers ranged 
from 2.3 cents to 3.9 cents per dollar 
of sales. Net return of the three 
leading specialty bakers during the 
same period ranged between 4.2 and 
75 cents per sales dollar, nearly 
double that of the bread bakers. 


Prices—A Problem 


The price policies of the bread 
bakers are much the same as those of 
the milk distributor, who is unable to 
raise prices to meet rising costs 
without going through protracted 
hearings with local boards and other 
authorities. But since bread is more 


















to Msymbolic of basic food needs, it prob- 
‘On- ably is even more vulnerable to po- 
a litical and even demagogic influences. 
this 


Price controls, once imposed, are not 
easily removed and are only tardily 
adjusted. Throughout 1951 and dur- 
ing the early months of 1952, the 
bread bakers were confronted with 
steadily rising operating costs which 
they were unable to recover by means 
of price increases, since selling prices 
had been frozen. Ultimately, in 
April 1952, the Office of Price Sta- 
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bu- BBbilization formulated a rather com- 
'€Y Bplex price order which failed to take 

i Binto consideration all of the cost in- 
for Bicreases which had taken place. 

4 Since costs last year continued to 
ble Brise, the new price order permitted 
A'S Blittle or no gains in net earnings save 
fa- Bin one instance where the increase 
ith Bwas based on a better-than-average 
“lr Brise in dollar volume. The experi- 
©" Bence of two companies whose 1952 
s annual reports are available illustrate 





this point. Ward Baking Company’s 
farnings per dollar of sales were re- 
duced to 2.3 cents by higher delivery 
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Vide Yields from Bread Issues 


Despite long dividend records for two of the better- 
ituated companies, business is semi-speculative be- 


ause Of narrow profit margins and inflexible prices 


American Machine & Foundry 


and selling expenses last year com- 
pared with 2.4 cents the year before, 
despite the price relief obtained. 
Although General Baking Company 
increased its margin to 2.4 cents last 
year vs. 2.3 cents in 1951,. the gain 
was achieved largely through an in- 
crease of five per cént in dollar sales. 
While all the leading bakers also 
make cakes and other sweet goods 
carrying a higher profit margin, Gen- 
eral has concentrated more on its 
various types of bread. As a conse- 
quence, this company normally has 
the smallest profit margin in the in- 
dustry. 

Bread prices on the whole have ad- 
vanced very little during the last 15 
or 20 years, compared with prices of 
other products. White bread is one 
of the very few basic foods which 
has remained below the 200-mark in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
sumer index (1935-39 = 100). The 
increase in unit volume has been con- 
siderably less than might have been 
expected on a population basis. 
Per-capita consumption of wheat has 


actually fallen off during the last 15 
years—from 227 pounds in 1938 to 
188 pounds last year. 

While ingredient costs may be held 
down this year, delivery and selling 
expense is expected to increase fur- 
ther. Heavier outlays in this cate- 
gory have naturally resulted from the 
five-day work week, which last year 
was imposed on the traditional six- 


_ day operating period which an indus- 


try manufacturing highly perishable 


products must have. Thus the bakers 


must now hire additional drivers if 
they are to compete with chain store 
bakeries, retail bakeshops and _ local 
distributors. These “swing-shift” oper- 
ations began to be felt in the New 
York City area early last year, but 
the full impact will be reflected in in- 
come accounts for 1953. Not only 
are immediate payroll costs higher but 
inefficiencies are bound to creep in 
whenever extra men are hired. Un- 
derlying reason perhaps is that the 
extra drivers do not share in the sales 
commissions, which, through the 
union agreement, must accrue to the 
regular men as before. 

General Baking and Purity Bak- 
eries—which have paid dividends 
since 1921 and 1928 respectively— 
afford good yields at present prices. 
Announcement of plans for a merger 
of Purity with American Bakeries 
Company of Atlanta, which operates 
20 baking plants in the South, have 
pushed Purity’s price into new high 
ground this year, and within a point 
of its 1946 high. Should stockhold- 
ers approve, the successor concern 
(to be known as American Bakeries 
Company) would be the _ second 
largest in the industry. 

Although profit margins of both 
Continental and Ward are second 
only to Purity, dividend records have 
been erratic while Ward also re- 
ported common share deficits in 
1939-41, until new management was 
able to restore the company to a prof- 
itable earnings basis. Both of these 
issues obviously are speculative. 


The Leading Bread Bakers 
Titties) -—Earned Per Share— -Dividends— Recent 
Company 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 1951 1952 Price Yield 
Cont’l Baking.... a$125.2 a$130.6 $3.98 $3.00 b$1.72 $1.60 $1.60 22 7.3% 
General Baking. . 114.2 120.0 159 1.24 1.38 0.85 090 13 7.0 
Purity Bakeries . 81.9 S25 358° 327 329 240 240 36 6.7 
Ward Baking ... 91.1 92.2 3.69 2.44 2.36 2.00 2.00 20 10.0 





a—Nine months. b—Nine months vs. $2.30 in same 1951 period. 
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Less: Unearned discounts 


Consolidated net earnings per share of common 
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ASSOCIATES is a name famous in finance. In 1952 for the 
first time, Associates’ volume of finance business exceeded 
a billion dollars, an encouraging endorsement of our financial 
service. 

ASSOCIATES is a growing company. In 34 years it has 
grown from a single office in South Bend to 132 offices in the 
most heavily populated sections of the United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains. In 1952, Associates made possible the 
private ownership of nearly a half-million automobiles and 
trucks by the two out of three motorists who buy on time. 

The service provided by Associates is a continuous process 
of keeping money at work. Money is our raw material. Con- 
sumer buying power is our product. Our suppliers of money 


are stockholders, banks, insurance companies, corporations 
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and other investors. Our customers are the people of the os 


United States, from every walk of life. 

The chain reaction of Associates service helps maintain 
production, employment and a high living standard. When 
we finance an automobile, we enable the individual purchaser 
to pay for it out of income rather than savings. The manu- 
facturer is paid. The dealer is paid. The suppliers of steel, 
rubber, glass, fabrics and all the materials and labor that 
go into the automobile are paid. Through it all, magnified 
thousands of times, Associates creates a mass market of 
Americans who cannot or prefer not to pay all-cash for their 
essential transportation. 

In the free world, people use consumer credit to buy the 
things needed when they need them. Everyone benefits. 


ROBERT L. OARE, Chairman of the Board 


cm CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 





ASSETS Dec. 31,1952 Dec. 31, 1951 
CasH AND MARKETABLE SECURITIES........... $ 68,638,560 $ 61,909,059 
RECEIVABLES: 
Retail motor vehicle installment 
SROUMNES <2) Gasca sie cdeaeeres $372,957,016 $274,104,380 
Wholesale motor vehicle short-termloans. 46,860,479 46,560,752 
Direct and personal installment loans.... 34,373,278 26,906,226 
Commercial and other receivables. ...... 28,696,977 26,815,172 





$482,887,750 $374,386,530 

ee ee 28,733,293 17,058,559 
Reserve for losses............... 10,392,105 8,067,468 
Total receivables, net................ $443,762,352 $349,260,503 





Daren ietete ow oes le ee eee 4,877,945 3,429,539 





$517,278,857 $414,599,101 








CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENTS 


Year Ended 
Dec. 31,1952 Dec. 31, 1951 


Discount, interest, premiums and other income $ 80,535,187 $ 65,801,881 








Operatingrenpenses s o5..2.%.. Seas. 2 P20: - 55,622,724. 42,171,370 
Net income before Federal income tax....... $ 24,912,463 §$ 23,630,511 
Provision for Federal income tax............ 13,175,000 12,000,000 

Nit RNG. «ccc. osdkorboeaes cautees $ 11,737.463 $ 11,630,511 








stock after payment of preferred dividends. . $10.86 $10.76 


LIABILITIES Dec. 31,1952 Dec. 31, 1951 
Notes PayABLk, short-term............... $289,798,400 $245,636,000 


Accounts PAYABLE, ACCRUALS AND Reserves 29,334,615 24,239,263 
whe Pas ites 24,453,479 17,567,105 
Lonc-Team Notes.'3.). 06.0255). Aids 65,005,000 40,000,000 
SUBORDINATED Lonc-TerRM NoteEs.......... 37,500,000 22,500,000 
PUN BL Otas ceca ts Maken 9,700,000. 9,800,000 
Palas «late Roc 6 Seen 10,418,240 10,418,240 
Sie Widiy cr cln weave a ela wares Senet 51,069,123 44,438,493 

$517,278,857 $414,599,101 


UNEARNED INSURANCE PREMIUMS 
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Common Stock 
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Associates Investment Company 


Associates Discount Corporation 
Emmco Insurance Company 


South Bend, Indiana 
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Relaxation of price, material and production controls will 


simplify the operating problems of numerous industries and 


permit larger earnings. This should help the stock market 


During the past week, a substantial further 
degree of freedom has been restored to the econ- 
omy. There have been two more “rounds” of price 
decontrol embracing a long list of commodities and 
services; definite announcement has been made 
that the Controlled Materials Plan will be aban- 
doned at the end of June and in the meantime, effec- 
tive immediately, any surplus of steel, copper or 
aluminum production above rated orders can be 
allocated on a first come-first served basis; and out- 
put curbs affecting automotive producers will be 
ended March 31. The latter provision will remain 
academic for a time, since material shortages have 
prevented car manufacturers from reaching permis- 
sible quotas, but by the close of the second quarter 
it might have become burdensome if curbs had 
remained in effect. 


There have been no large or widespread price 
increases to date in items recently decontrolled, and 
none are expected for the present. However, some 
needed adjustments have taken place where quota- 
tions of related products, or in different areas, had 
gotten out of line under price control. Crude oil is 
an obvious example; higher prices were badly 
needed in California, and were placed in effect 
promptly, but in Texas quotations were held level 
by heavy stocks and an excess of output. 


When items already pressing close to ceilings 
(such as copper) are decontrolled, there will be 
more general price increases and greater benefit for 
producers. Over coming months, supplies of steel, 
copper and aluminum will improve and production 
of many civilian articles previously held back by 
material shortages will show corresponding gains. 
Assuming that demand will support the higher out- 
put rates for an appreciable period—a matter about 
which there is little certainty as yet—there should 
be vigorous improvement in the earnings of auto- 
mobile and appliance producers. 


The favorable profit outlook for 1953 has 
already been reflected to some extent in higher 
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dividend payments and promises of more increases 
to come. Publicly reported dividends declared in 
January were eight per cent ahead of year-earlier 
levels—not too significant an indication since Janu- 
ary is a slow month in the dividend department, but 
one which is bolstered by developments so far 
during February. 


It is generally agreed that the peak rate of 
private outlays for plant and equipment has been 
witnessed. Corporate needs for cash will therefore 
be somewhat smaller in future, and the drain in- 
volved in heavy excess profits tax payments will 
also end within the easily foreseeable future. The 
inventory build-up by defense contractors has prob- 
ably proceeded as far as there is any need for it to 
go, and in most other lines relative stability of in- 
ventories is also expected. Thus, since present divi- 
dend rates are amply covered by prospective earn- 
ings in most cases, great liberality in distributions 
to shareholders is justified. 


At present prices, industrial shares as a group 
are selling at around 101% times earnings to yield 
nearly 5.7 per cent. If a severe depression appeared 
to be in prospect, even these moderate valuations 
would not protect equity quotations against an ap- 
preciable decline. However, it is difficult to visual- 
ize any such development as far ahead as investors 
can see with clarity, and in its absence stocks are 
entitled to reflect the improving earnings outlook 
prevailing for many industries. 


A number of thoroughly sound equities are 
available at yield relationships even more favorable 
than that prevailing for industrial shares as a group. 
If expectations of a continued advance in stock 
prices are realized, these issues will provide moder- 
ate profits as well as large income returns; if not, 
they will show less price erosion than the more 
speculative stocks. Balancing risks against possible 
rewards, the best quality equities clearly offer the 
greater degree of attraction. 

Written February 19, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Chemical Prospects 

Chemical and plastics makers are still enjoying 
the upturn in business that began in the second 
half of last year, following a temporary slump in 
demand from numerous chemical-consuming in- 
dustries. Most 1952 annual reports issued thus far 
show only a moderate slide-off in earnings from 
the year-earlier level, and prospects for the cur- 
rent year favor increased volume with profits at 
least as good as those of 1952. An illustration of 
the prevailing optimism is found in the forecast 
of an eight per cent sales gain by the plastics in- 
dustry this year, with output rising to 2.8 billion 
pounds. The actual performance, of course, will 
depend upon the trend of chemical prices (which 
declined about three per cent last year) as well as 
Government EPT policies and activity in basic in- 
dustries which the chemical makers supply. Re- 
search expenditures are being stepped up in many 
cases and there are no indications of a cutback in 
plant expansion programs—a sign that the indus- 
try has few qualms about the potential demand for 
its products. 


Railway Net Gains 


The country’s railroads last year made an even 
better showing than had been expected. Estimated 
net income, after interest and rentals, increased 
from $690.6 million in 1951 to nearly $826.9 mil- 
lion in 1952, the largest total since the busy war- 
time years of 1942 and 1943. Since the end of 
World War II, the best previous earnings year 
was 1950, with $783.6 million, and results for 1952 
had not been expected to exceed that figure. In- 
creased dieselization and other economies helped 
the roads to hold expenses at practically the 1951 
level last year while operating revenues increased 
1.8 per cent. This reversed the experience of 1951, 
when a gain in operating revenues over the previ- 
ous year was offset by a rise of nearly $1 billion 
in operating expenses. Operating ratios were as 
follows: 1950, 74.5 per cent; 1951, 77.4 per cent; 
1952, 76.1 per cent. 


Soybean Processors Squeezed 

The soybean processing industry continues to 
operate at a low rate of capacity, reflecting the 
absence of a normal price relationship between soy- 
beans and bean by-products. Although most mod- 
ern solvent extraction plants (which employ chem- 
16 


icals to extract soybean oil) remain in operation, 
the older-type expeller units—which crush the beans 
—are being gradually closed down. At current 
prices, the 1044 pounds of oil and 48 pounds of 
meal that can be recovered by solvent extraction 
from a bushel of soybeans will bring less than the 
cost of the beans—now $2.86 a bushel. Until a 
normal spread is obtainable, soybean crushing— 
which normally reaches its peak in the first two 
months of the year—will probably be cut back fur- 
ther. Among the major soybean processors affected 
by the present situation are A. E. Staley, Pillsbury 
Mills. Ralston Purina and Allied Mills. 


Tin Decontrolled 


For the first time since early 1951, Government 
restrictions on shipments, stocks, and uses of tin 
are no longer in effect. The sole remaining re- 
quirement is that tin consumers furnish monthly 
reports on stocks, consumption, shipments, etc. 
When the Bolivian tin mines were nationalized 
some months ago, it was feared that reduced sup- 
plies from that country—which furnishes about 20 
per cent of the world total—would result in a tight 
supply situation here. However, with the RFC now 
making tin available at about $1.21 a pound, no 
shortage of the metal exists. Last year a Govern- 
ment Commission which studied long-range U. S. 
needs of strategic raw materials predicted that by 
1975 tin consumption would be 27 per cent greater 
than in 1950. However, this figure is well below 
the forecast for numerous other metals, reflecting 
the likelihood of further success in developing tin 
substitutes in this country. 


Freight Car Backlog Sags 

Deliveries of new freight cars continue to im- 
prove in line with more available steel supplies, 
but the builders are not exactly happy over the 
over-all situation. The rate of incoming orders has 
been lagging well behind production and backlogs 
have been melting. Last month, 7,981 freight cars 
were delivered, the highest monthly total since 
March 1952. New orders in December reached 
1952’s lowest level—1,159—and while 5,536 cars 
were ordered in January, backlogs continued to 
recede. On February 1, 77,414 cars were on order 
compared with 80,296 on January 1, and with 120,- 
251 on February 1, 1952. Orders will have to be 
placed at a better rate if the Association of Amer- 
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ican Railroads’ goal of a fleet of 1,850,000 cars by 
the end of 1954 is to be met. To replace 60,000 
retirements per year and to supply an extra 100,000 
to reach the determined goal, deliveries would have 
to average about 9,000 per month during this year 
and next. 


Good Paper Prospects 


The paper industry is expected to do better this 
year. Output early in 1952 was at a high level, 
a but it began to slump in March and reached a 
low point in June (allowing for the seasonal low 
of July) after which production picked up sharply. 
By November production and demand were prac- 
tically in balance and inventory liquidation for the 
most part had ceased. Although the output level 
during the first six weeks of this year has been 
below that of a year earlier, the industry is con- 
fident that the 1952 slump will not recur. While 
1952 output was six per cent under 1951’s record 
total of some 26.3 million tons, the chances are 
that this year’s production will rival the 1951 figure 
and may even top it since the inventory situation 
is favorable and the general business outlook is 
good. Only minor price changes in a few grades 
are expected to follow the removal of price ceilings 
but earnings of the industry leaders are expected to 
be better, possibly comparing with the record highs 
of 1951. 


Fire Losses 

January fire losses of $76.0 million continued 
the uptrend which has been in evidence over -the 
past year. The total compared with $74.15 million 
in December and $74.13 million in January 1952. 
Most extensive damage in January was done by a 
$2 million fire in an Aiken, S. C., department store, 
with a $1.5 million fire in a Philadelphia container 





factory ranking second. Fire companies had an un- 
satisfactory loss year in 1952. Fire damage totaled 
$785.0 million, a new annual peak which was 7.3 
per cent greater than the 1951 total of $738.5 mil- 
lion. Despite the heavy losses paid out, fire com- 
pany annual reports, now beginning to appear, 
make fairly good reading since greatly increased 
investment portfolios accounted for substantial 
gains in investment income. 


Sugar Quota Conference 

Despite conflicting opinions as to the adequacy 
of the sugar quota fixed by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment while still operating under Truman policies, 
belief is that the quota will be allowed to stand and, 
that as a result sugar prices will work higher. As 
a consequence, a brisk demand has developed in 
the spot raw market, with practically no offerings 
at the current level of 6.15 cents, duty paid. Esti- 
mates of the Cuban outturn will shortly be avail- 
able, since February 16 was the final day on which 
grinding operations could start, the penalty for 
failure to meet the deadline being loss of the quota. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad has placed an 
order for 1,500 box and 500 gondola cars with 
Puliman, Pressed Steel Car and Bethlehem Steel; 
to cost over $13 million and be completed late this 
year. 

Mathieson Chemical had sales of $147.1 million 
(including E. R. Squibb since October 1 acquisi- 
tion) last year vs. $91.2 million in 1951. 

Columbia Gas System plans to convert five natu- 
ral gas pools in Ohio to storage service, and build 
35 miles of pipeline; will permit delivery of 50 
million cubic feet of natural gas daily into one of 
the new storage areas. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 

















Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 









Bonds 











These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 

















Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67........+. 96 2.77% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 91 3.33 105 


Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964. 107 3.70 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961.......... 95 3.20 101 









































DNS. ccitensmsseseebakeasakesns 96 3.32 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977.........+4-. 93 3.42 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 91 3.12 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 94 3.13 10336 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 90 3.25 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969.... 104 4.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 100 3.25 104% 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974...... 13 6837 104.8 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 



































Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 133 5.26% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 54 4.63 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 101 4.45 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 99 5.05 105 











Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% 1st (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 84 5.95 105 

















Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. ‘Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 


--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


































































































* Based on 1952 cash payments. + Also paid stock. 
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American Home Products...... $2.00 $2.00 37 54% . 
CE EE, <n ccaeicwunsntes $890 235 Si #2673 
ee 70.80 70.80 39 2.1 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 160 35 4.6 
General Electric ............. 285 300 67 4.5 
ee re 240 240 53 4.5 
Int’] Business Machines........ 74.00 74.00 236 1.3 
Standard Oil of California...... 260 -300 55 55 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250. 250. 68. .-3)7 
United Air Limes............. 150) 250. 29). 52 
Cette TRGGREE: bodes kth dint vies 160: (200. 3S $7 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 

*Indi- 
-Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 159 56% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 2.80 55 5.1 
Consolidated Edison ......... 200 2.00 39 +5.6 
Household Finance ........... 240 250 52 48 
De & eee 3.00 3.00 56 5.4 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 400 450 60 7.5 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 300 4% 68 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 2.00 39 5.1 
Pacific Lighting .............. 3.00 300 58 5.2 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 2.00 2.00 43 4.7 
Safeway Stores .............0. 240 240 34 7.0 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 200 35 5.7 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 2.00 38 53 
| ree 225 200 33 6.1 
ct re 3.05 3.00. 55 55 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 400 53 7.6 
Union Pacific R.R............. 6.00 600 110 5.5 
err rere 450 400 54 7.4 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric ........... 2.00 2.05 36 46.1 





* Based on 1952 payments. + Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 
annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios, 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 

*Indi- 
c-Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


AMG DME Ooi cere AiR $3.00 $3.00 37 8.1% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 400 400 53 7.6 
Cot, PUNO “ince since weds 2.25 2.00 29 69 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.909 090 14 64 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.75 42 65 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 250 30 83 
General Amer. Transportation... 3.50 3.50 65 5.4 
Gemenss MHUOUNG oo kc ccicecceecs 400 4.00 65 62 
Glidden Company ............ 223 225 35 6.4 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 77 78 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 1.70 200 38 5.3 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 3.75 4.00 61 6.6 
Simmons Company ........... 250 256: 8i---81 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 200 44 4.6 
Tide Water Associated Oil.... 1.07 115 23 5.0 
U.S. SOR iia kesiceeeeaieess 3.00 300 40 75 





* Based on 1952 payments. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Dispute raging over proposed tax cuts?—Commerce Depart- 
ment publishes new study on industrial growth—Troubles 
in Agriculture Department magnified by lack of other news 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Completely 
as a matter of course, Chairman Reed 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
says that there’s no rift, no dispute, 
no anything of the sort between him- 
self and the Administration. The 
Republicans, including himself, cam- 
paigned on a program of cutting 
taxes. As far as he can see, there’s 
no reason whatever for delay. Nor, 
as he interprets it, is there anything 
in the President’s State of the Union 
message which says Congress should 
put off the job. 

Yet, Reed to the contrary, dispute 
there certainly is. To get a bill to 
the floor, a committee must win a 
favorable vote of the Rules Committee 
which Chairman Allen pledged him- 
self to refuse. A tax bill can go to 
the floor directly, but only subject to 
amendment, which Reed doesn’t want. 
If you question House members at 
random, they’re readier to support 
Reed than, as he would put it, those 
who misinterpret the Administration. 
A bill to cut taxes certainly would 
pass. 

It may be possible for the Rules 
Committee to block Reed’s bill. But, 
the excess profit tax expires June 
30 anyway. Renewal would require 
favorable action by Ways and Means. 
It’s hard to imagine any such thing. 
It’s equally hard to imagine the ex- 
piration of this tax while personal 
imposts are left unchanged. There’s 
a kind of unwritten rule that you 
never give anything to corporations, 
which don’t vote, while refusing it 
to people. 


The first hearings on appropri- 
ations—covering additional requests 
for the current halfi—show no change 
in tone. It’s mostly “acting chiefs” of 
the various bureaus, holdovers of the 
previous administration, who have 
testified. Congressmen didn’t ask 
whether the new department heads 
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who are now actually in office had 
approved their requests. 


It was perhaps to be expected 
that strained relations should develop 
between the Administration and the 
newspapermen writing about it. 
When Roosevelt came into power, he 
proposed new things almost daily; 
the term was “white rabbit.” Under 
Truman, at first, there were no white 
rabbits, but also no change in the 
machinery of Government so that old 
news sources remained fertile. Now 
there are neither. Newspapermen 
seem to think there’s a deliberate 
censorship; White House officials, 
perhaps, suspect deliberate malicious 
snooping. 

Very likely, there’s no actual pro- 
gram yet beyond the broad outlines 
with all their ambiguities. There’s a 
promise to cut expenses, but cutting 
them takes time. There’s a hope of 
ending the war, which also takes more 
than an interview or press conference. 
In general, the new officials are timid 
of telling the reporters just how 
they’re settling into their jobs. Mean- 
while, managing editors want front 
page copy. 

Thus far the White House news- 
papermen, to take one group, have 
been writing about the kinds of 
flowers on Ejisenhower’s lunch table, 
dismissals of old employes, and no- 
smoking rules for stenographers. 
White House staff members get in- 
dignant but offer nothing to take the 
place of that sort of thing. 


It’s considered doubtful that the 
release of steel, copper and aluminum 
to ordinary industry will expand pro- 
duction. There’s no evidence at the 
moment that companies could sell 
more than they’re producing now; on 
the contrary, sales require rapid ex- 
pansion of instalment debt. But there 
will be a welcome end to red tape. 


Commerce Department has pub- 
lished an interesting classification of 
industries based on how fast output 
has grown from 1940 through 1951. 
One dividing line is the five per cent 
annual increase in the gross product. 
There are industries—ice-cream, for 
instance—which, judging by trade 
journal puffs, think that they’re ex- 
panding. They merely go along with 
the general rise. 

Greatest growth, as might be ex- 
pected, has been experienced for new 
products. For antibiotics there was a 
rise averaging 118 per cent a year; 
for TV, 113 per cent; freezers, 71 
per cent; clothes dryers, 70 per cent; 
synthetic rubber, 67 per cent. There 
were positive declines for industries 
being squeezed out by substitutes: 
Silk and steam locomotives, 15 per 
cent; butter, 3.8 per cent. Just on the 
line are radio, men’s clothing and 
cigars. 

Some of the industries, supposed 
to be still growing, failed to keep pace 
with the gross product. The scores 
for cheese, autos and beef were below 
five per cent. On the other hand, 
cigarettes were appreciably above. 
Evidently, the continuous promotion, 
expensive and tiring as it is, actually 
creates smokers. 


The troubles of Secretary Ben- 
son are magnified by the absence of 
other news about the Administration. 
Attacks on the Agriculture Depart- 
ment are especially easy to find; any- 
body can collect several exclusives 
outside the House lunch-room or by 
sitting for a while in either Congres- 
sional press gallery. If other stuff 
were coming out of Washington this 
story wouldn’t be repeated every day. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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YALE & TOWNE 









cm DECLARES 
tooth 259th DIVIDEND 





50¢ PER SHARE 


On Jan. 29, 1953, 
dividend No. 259 of 
fifty cents (50¢) per 
share was declared 
4 by the Board of Di- 
rectors out of past 
earnings, payable on 
April 1, 1953, to 
stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of 
business March 10, 
1953. 


F. DUNNING 
Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 





Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 











New-Business Brevities 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


The Board of Directors of Chas. 
Inc., on February 12, 
1953, declared the following dividends: 
Quarterly dividend of 87% cents per 
share on the outstanding 344% Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share on the outstand- 
Cumulative Second Preferred 
March 
record 
March 17, 1953; quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share on the outstanding 
$1.00 par value Common Stock, payable 
stockholders of 


Pfizer & Co., 


ing 4% 
Stock, both dividends payable 
31, 1953, to stockholders of 


March 12, 1953, to 
record February 26, 1953. 


Secretary 


ROBERT C. PORTER 














AMERICAN 
ENCAUSTIC TILING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Common 


: Stock 
The Board of Direc- Dividend 


tors has today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
12% cents a share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable March 3, 
1953, to stockholders of record 
on February 25, 1953. 

G. W. THORP, JR. 


Treasurer 
February 13, 1953. 





Construction ... 

Stanley Electric Tools is marketing 
a special kit for the hanging of doors 
—designed for the professional car- 
penter, the Stanley Handyman Build- 
er’s Kit includes a 3-horsepower mo- 
tor, router base, plane attachment and 
a door and jamb butt template; the 
parts fit neatly into a handy metal 
carrying case. .. . In industrial work, 
it frequently is necessary to identify 
concrete to facilitate future pourings 
and, for example, to designate the 
encasement of electrical pipelines— 
Reardon Industries, Inc., now offers 
a special line of coloring material for 
addition to concrete mixes for such 
identification purposes. . . . Installa- 
tions of hot water baseboard heating 
systems for homes increased nearly 20 
per cent in 1952, reports the Insti- 
tute of Boiler & Radiator Manufac- 
turers—pioneered by Warren Web- 
ster & Company, such a _ heating 
system is comprised of concealed en- 
closures of sheet metal containing 
a copper pipe heating element with 
radiating fins of aluminum. .. . If 
you'd like to know more about the 
manufacturer of something used 
every day in the construction field, 
plywood, write to U. S. Plywood 


Corporation for Furst Came Sales, an 
interesting 36-page booklet just pub- 
lished—of particular interest is a de- 
scription of the various company 
products, although not to be over- 
looked are the discussions on mer- 
chandising and research. 


Electrical ... 

An annealed fiber glass tape for 
insulating purposes is now on the 
market, the product of Columbia 
Tape Mills, Inc.—fraying, which is 
usually associated with a woven tape, 
is prevented by the use of a special 
high heat treatment during the manu- 
facturing process which tends to set 
the individual fibers—in addition, 
conducting particles are removed to 
increase the tape’s dielectric strength. 
... A tiny magnetic tape recorder 
weighing less than six pounds and 
only six inches long can record and 
repeat two-minute or less messages 
continuously or at pre-set intervals; 
it is being shown under the name 
Message Repeater by Mohawk Busi- 
ness Machines—the device (a) auto- 
matically ‘‘erases” old _ recordings 
when a new message is spoken into 
the microphone, (b) has interchange- 
able tape cartridges no larger than a 





‘Live Keyboard” 
Adding Machine 
Cuts Handwork 


National Cash Register 
Company last week placed 
on sale an entirely new 
type of adding machine on 
which each key is electri- 
fied so that its operation 
becomes a one-step proce- 
dure. Usually, electric add- 
ing machines work in two 
steps: the amount is listed, 
then a motor bar is de- 
pressed. The Live Keyboard 
machine is presently of- 
fered with 7-column and 
10-column keyboards for a 
total of five models. 
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pack of cigarettes and (c) can be 
used as a public address system with 
the addition of auxiliary equipment. 
_.. A room air conditioning unit 
designed for use in casement windows 
highlights a new line now being 
sampled to distributors by Universal 
Major Elec Appliances, Inc.—the 
casement model is a half-ton unit and 
is recommended for rooms up to 325 
square feet in area. 



















Food Products .. . 

Riding the crest of the wave of in- 
terest in Walt Disney’s color motion 
picture, Peter Pan, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company has introduced a 
new chlorophyll toilet soap under the 
same name; coincidentally, Colgate 
has held the Peter Pan trademark in 
its field for many years—the decision 
to tie in the launching of the new 
product with the showing of the 
movie is considered unique in the 
soap industry. ... A new process for 
making soluble instant coffee, expect- 
ed to be especially significant to the 
vending machine industry, has been 
patented by Heyman Process Cor- 
poration—further aiding the market- 
ing potential of the new process is 
development of a new coating mate- 
rial by American Can Company 
which will make it possible for the 
first time to use tin cans for packing 
the concentrate. . . . Speaking of cof- 
fee, there’s a new organization known 
as the Coffee Brewing Institute that 
should meet with everyone’s approval 
—its primary function will be to carry 
out a continuous program of research 
into brewing a better cup of coffee. 
.. . Population in the United States 
during the past one hundred years has 
increased five-fold, while sugar con- 
sumption has expanded 16 times— 
this interesting fact comes from a 
graphic chart distributed by Lamborn 
& Company, sugar brokers, which 
shows the relationship between popu- 
lation and sugar consumption since 


1853. 































Household Products... 

Pfaff follows the current trend 
toward double-duty furniture for 
space-starved home makers with its 
Dial-A-Stitch sewing machine, which 
outwardly resembles a table, desk or 
cabinet (depending on the style you 
prefer), but which actually is a com- 
plete sewing center—combining the 
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functions of 11 professional sewing 
machines, the new machine works 
without the aid of attachments... . 
Handy gimmick for those who get 
all tied in knots every time they try 
to make one is a small gimmick which 
can safely secure rope, plastic line or 
cable—introduced by Louell Products 
Company, the device has teeth which 
grip in vise-like fashion the ends of 
the line being secured. . . . Interesting 
is an aluminum cradle for stove tops 
offered by Geneva General Store— 
brightly colored, the cradle is meant 
to provide a place for the housewife to 
rest spoons used for cooking so as to 
avoid soiling the stove. . . . Republic 
Steel Corporation will market steel 
kitchen cabinets and sinks under its 
own name some time this spring— 
fabrication of the units will be ac- 
complished at the company’s Berger 
Manufacturing Division. 


Office Equipment. . . 

Next month you'll begin to hear a 
great deal about an improved Scotch 
tape which is reported to be “tighter 
sticking” than that now on the market 
—a product of Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company, it is now 
available in only a few market areas, 
but will be stocked by all retailers 
within a fortnight. .. . From this same 
company comes an announcement of 
the availability of a special dispenser 
for its double-coated variety of 
Scotch tape—the dispenser provides 
for automatic removal of the tape’s 
protective liner as it unwinds for use. 
. . . On the technical side, aircraft 
draftsmen will be interested in a new 
drawing sheet with graph lines 
which are visible for sketching pur- 
poses but which do not reproduce 
when a blueprint is made from it— 
sheets are 8% x 11 inches in size, 
come 50 to a pad, according to John 
R. Cassell Company. . . . New Eng- 
land Paper Punch Company is in- 
troducing a lightweight, hand op- 
erated paper punch for general office 
use—a simple adjustment makes it 
possible to prepare standard size 
notebook sheets for either two- or 
three-ring binders. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





.When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed. post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 
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coRPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of 
75¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation 
payable March 10, 1953 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
February 13, 1953. 


CHARLES P. HART 
Secretary & Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., January 22, 1953 


GENERAL 
DYNAMICS 


coe nm PP @eGRA TIO #8 
445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


DIVISIONS 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that 


dividends, in the respective 
amounts per share set out 
below, have been declared 
payable April 1, 1953, to share- 
- holders of record at the close of 
business, March 1, 1953 on the 
following outstanding shares of 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 
Preferred 3714¢ per share 
Common 25¢ _ per share 
By Order of the Board. 
L. B. PopHaM, Secretary. 
Toronto, February 12, 1953. 




















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable March 16, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 27, 1953. 


E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR.; 


ecretary 





Business Background 
Merrill Lynch profit of $1.9 million is off one-fifth 


from year before, but Uncle Sam's share is cut more 





TILL SHOD—A veteran Wall 

Street broker, asked how his firm 
made out in 1952, countered: “How 
can you expect a smaller firm like ours 
to make money when a leader like 
Merrill Lynch shows only $1.9 mil- 
lion profit for the year?’’ He was re- 
ferring of course to the recently pub- 
lished 1952 report of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. While not 
inclined to treat $1.9 million lightly, 
he nevertheless was impressed by the 
fact that last year’s net income was 
below the preceding year’s. Even so, 
he conceded that the partners are not 
going around barefoot. 


Cross-Vein—A quick view gives 
an interesting cross-vein of the firm’s 
business in relation to brokerage busi- 
ness in general. Of 1952 New York 
Stock Exchange transactions, this one 
firm handled 9.4 per cent of the round 
lot and 16 per cent of the odd lot 
business. On the American Stock Ex- 
change, Merrill Lynch business was 
8.6 per cent of the total. It ranked 
seventh among all houses engaged in 
corporate security underwritings. 
Some $3 billion worth of securities 
were handled for its customers 
throughout the nation. In addition, 
Merrill Lynch transacted 7.3 per cent 
of the futures business handled on all 
U.S. commodity exchanges. 


Profit Breakdown—Total oper- 
ating income of the firm was $43.6 
million. At the year-end, 94 partners 
participated in the $1.9 million profit 
or, put on a straight pro rata basis, a 
little over $20,000 each. Measured 
against the unseen partner, the Tax 
Collector, the partners ran a poor sec- 
ond; his take was $4.2 million. More 
interesting perhaps is a comparison 
on a percentage basis with the cor- 
responding figures of 1951. Last year 
showed declines of only 1.8 per cent 
in gross income, 22.8 per cent in net 
and 35.4 per cent in taxes. Put into 
reverse, the Government took the 
greatest decline. Taxes helped to 
bring that about. 
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By Frank H. McConnell 








Regal Labor—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad last year lost $3.6 million in 
operating its dining car service, this 
deficit not including cost of supplies 
or charges against income to pay for 
the cars in which meals are served. 
“Food cost is 40 cents on every dollar 
of diner revenue,’ explains SIDNEY 
N. PHELPS, in charge of the dining 
car services, “which compares favor- 
ably with restaurant costs. But we 
lose out on labor costs. Waiters in 
dining cars do not receive the same 
pay restaurant workers do—they are 
rated as railroadmen. Thus, the labor 
cost per dollar of income is 75 cents. 
Adding 40 cents to 75 cents and sub- 
tracting from one dollar brings 15 
cents in the red.” 


Dividend Payers—Perhaps no 
one was more agreeably surprised 
than President Epwarp T. Mc- 
CorMICK of the American Stock Ex- 
change when facts and figures pulled 
together by statisticians showed that 
over half of the common stocks in 
which his market trades now have 
paid dividends for ten or more con- 
secutive years. Two bellwethers be- 
long in the century club: Providence 
Gas with an unbroken dividend rec- 
ord of 104 years; Pepperell Manu- 
facturing, 102 years including 1953. 
The roster of 10-to-104-year dividend 
payers, of which there are 334, is 
contained in the Exchange’s 1953 edi- 
tion of Dividends For More Than A 
Decade, just off the press. 


New Car Dealer—Apparently 
Republicans as well as Democrats en- 
joyed ADLAI STEVENSON’S recent 
crack that New Dealers were moving 
out of Washington to make room for 
Car Dealers. But the statement takes 
a curious twist with respect to one 
New Dealer now turned Car Dealer, 
for whom bankers and business men 
hold considerable esteem. He is JoHN 
W. Snyper, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, who has become vice pres- 
ident in charge of finance of Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc. Warp M. 


CaNnapay, chairman and president of 
the automobile company, is receiving 
congratulations for lining up the serv- 
ices of Mr. Snyder who, doubtless 
with relief, will now adjust his sights 
to calculate in figures less than bil- 
lions. “His knowledge of world eco- 
nomic conditions will be of special 
value to Willys-Overland in its ex- 
pansion of its world-wide activities,” 
said Chairman Canaday. 


Dividend Changes 


American Insurance: 55 cents payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 2. In 
1952 payments were 50 cents each in 
April and October. 


American Vitrified Products: 25 cents 
payable March 16 to stock of record 
March 5. Company previously paid 20 
cents quarterly. 


Community Public Service: 25 cents 
payable March 16 to stock of record 
February 25. A similar amount was paid 
in December but on January 13 this year 
the company paid a stock dividend of 
one share for each five held. 


Hoving Corporation.: 10 cents payable 
March 10 to stock of record February 
20. This is the first payment since 
October 1948. 


Lockheed Aircraft: 37% cents pay- 
able on March 14 to stock of record 
February 20. Payments in the previous 
quarters were 30 cents each. 


Missouri Public Service: 30 cents pay- 
able March 12 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 25. Company paid 25 cents in 
prior quarters. 


Morgan Engineering: 30 cents pay- 
able March 10 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 26. In 1952 the company paid 25 
cents in each quarter. 


Murray Ohio Manufacturing: 50 cents 
payable April 1 to stock of record March 
20. The previous payments were 37% 
cents quarterly. 


Permutit: 25 cents and an extra of 15 
cents both payable March 10 to stock 
of record Fabruary 26. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur: $1 and an addi- 
tional dividend of 25 cents, both payable 
March 16 to stock of record February 
27. The company paid additional divi- 


dends of 75 cents in each quarter of 
1952. 


Union Wire Rope: 20 cents and an 
extra of 20 cents, both payable March 
16 to stock of record February 28. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemptien 
Amount Date 
+. 





Company 
Foreign. Power Securities Corpora- 
tion—6% Collateral trust 
bonds, 1954 Entire Apr. 15 
Michigan Consolidated Gas—lst 
344s, 1969 665,000 Mar. 1 


28, 
Michigan 
3%s, 1969 122,000 Mar. 1 
105,000 Mar. 1 


Michigan Consolidated Gas—ist 
June 15 


2%s, 1969 
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United States 
bonds, 1953-1955 











condensed financial report 


DECEMBER 31, 1952 
The Company has mailed to all shareholders as of February 16, 1953, a preliminary 
report containing the financial statements for the year ended December 31, 1952, 
certified by the pany’s independent public accountants, Price Waterhouse & 
Co. The financial report and operating particulars presented here in condensed 
form have been prepared by the company from the more detailed certified financial 
statements. Copies of the preliminary report to shareholders are available upon 
request sent to the Secretary at the home office of the company at Buchanan, 


Michigan. CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Serge EE mat 


SALES, INCOME, AND OTHER PARTICULARS FOR THE 
CALENDAR YEARS 1952 AND 1951 
1952 1951 
$131,814,889 $130,147,944 


$ 17,254,246 $ 16,376,726 
11,750,000 11,100,000 


$ 5,504,246 $ 5,276,726 








DIVIDENDS PAID— J 
In cash—Common stock—$3.50 and $3.00 per share 
in respective years $ 2,314,484 $ 1,885,222 
Preferred stock—$5.00 per share 89,630 89,630 
In common stock —50% and 25% stock dividend in 
respective years to common shareholders 
TOTAL DIVIDENDS 


EARNINGS—per share of common stock outstanding (after 
dividends paid to preferred shareholders) $5.46 $5.23* 
*Adjusted for increased number of shares resulting from 1952 stock dividend. 


10,588,258 3,066,527 
$ 12,992,372 $ 5,041,379 





FEBRUARY 25, 1953 





CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


BALANCE SHEET « DECEMBER 31, 1952 


ASSETS 


«+ $16,745,985 

+» 11,274,432 

Inventories—at lower of cost or market... ++ 22,798,825 

Prepaid expense and sundry debtors............0eee0eee0- 267,851 
INVESTMENTS, ETC. 

LAND, BUILDINGS, MACHINERY, ETC. 


Less—Depreciation and amortization 


$28,180,127 
11,781,968 


$51,087,093 
471,127 


16,398,159 





LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES, including $10,000,000 of notes payable to 
banks under revolving credit agreement 
3%4% NOTE PAYABLE (due in annual installments of $750,000 from 
1954 to 1965, inclusive, and balance on August 1, 1966) 
CAPITAL STOCK AND RETAINED EARNINGS— 
Preferred 5% cumulative—par value $100 per share 
(17,926 shares) 
Common—par value $20 per share (1,008,303 shares) 
Capital in excess of par value of shares 
Earnings retained and used in.the business 
$34,308,751 
Less—Treasury stock (17,244 shares of common at cost) 


$67,956,379 


$22,582,228 


11,250,000 


34,124,151 





$67,956,379 
Ss 








DIVID 


March 13, 


REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 


of record at the close of business 


March 2, 1953. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 


February 16, 1953. 


END NOTICE 


1953, to stockholders 


J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 





Street News 

















A regular q 


at the close 


WALTER 
February 11 








Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


Dividend No. 45 
on Common Stock 


per share has been declared, payable 
March 20, 1953, to holders of record 


27, 1953 on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation. 








uarterly dividend of 40¢ 


of business on February 


A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
, 1953. 





























UNITED 


holders of 








Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable April 15, 1953 to stock- 


Secretary and Treasurer 
\ Boston, Mass., February 16, wet, 


FRUIT’ COMPANY 


215th 


record March 13, 1953. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
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The Board of Directors 
PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 


mon Stock of 


the Company, payable on 


March 12, 1953, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on, February 27, 


1953. Checks w 


ill be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 


February 16, 1953. 


Secretary-Treasurer 






















Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 98 


On February 17, 
($.50) per share 


1953, a dividend of Fifty Cents 
was declared on the 2,658,230 


»shares of the Capital Stock of Newmont Mining 
Corporation now outstanding, payable March 
13, 1953 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 2, 1953. 

WILLIAM T. SMITH, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., February 17, 1953. 








N. Y. State Bankers Association heads for membership rift 
over Hughes-Preller Bill—Investment banker for World Bank? 


mall-town members of the New 
J York State Banker Association 
are dissatisfied with the amount of 
support they are getting from the big 
city bank members in the battle 
against the Hughes-Preller Bill, now 
coming up for active discussion in the 
State Legislature. The measure 
would ratify the long-nourished am- 
bition of mutual savings banks to es- 
tablish branches outside their head- 
quarters communities. 

The objection of small-town com- 
mercial banks is based on a fear that 
the opening of a savings bank branch 
constitutes a raid on the commercial 
bank’s demand .deposits. These are 
actually savings deposits, although 
commercial banks are restrained from 
using the word “savings” in any of 
their. advertising. Some of the local 
banks claim that one-third, more or 
less, of their deposits are of this kind. 
On this they pay one or, at most, 
1¥% per cent. A savings bank branch 
paying 2% per cent, as many do, 
would put the small commercial 
banks in an unequal competitive posi- 
tion. They would lose substantial de- 
posits and, they contend, would be 
unable to meet the credit demands of 
their communities. 


The Hughes-Preller Bill is spon- 
sored by State Superintendent of 
Banks William A. Lyon. Albany 
doesn’t give the opponents an: outside 
chance of defeating the measure, but 
they are expected to fight until the 
bitter end. A rift in the Association 
seems certain. Big city banks would 
not like to subscribe unqualifiedly to 
the theory of the small country banks 
that local deposits should be used ex- 
clusively for local loans. The big 
banks, in season, make substantial 
loans to move the crops. They par- 
ticipate with banks in other large 
cities in credits for industries in far 
away places. They contend that 
small-town banks do just that thing 
on a smaller scale. 





tion’s raid on the talent of bank: 
and industrial corporations has bee 
the subject of many interesting round 
up stories. All the top positions havé 
been filled, but Washington is stil 
looking around for men who can give 
the practical touch to the organiza 
tion. Is there a void in the Worl 
Bank that should be filled with an in 
vestment banking man skilled in ar 
ranging the financing setup betwee 
borrower and lender in the privat 
capital system? 

Eugene Black, president of the 
World Bank, is a former investmen 
banker, but he was mainly a munici 
pal finance expert when he was take 
out of the Chase National Bank. Hé 
is surrounded in the World Bank b 
economists and experts on interna 
tional exchange. The team has bee 
working on a series of pump priming: 
throughout the world. | 

Private capital did the same kind 0 
job at this stage of the recovery fro 
World War I, but the disposition o 
the billions of dollars taken from pri 
vate investors wasn’t always properl 
policed. The World Bank is doing 3 
better job. There are no handouts 
There is an important groove in thé 
World Bank organization for an out 
standing investment banker. 


The Eisenhower Administra 

































“The mountain labored and 
brought forth a mouse.” That old 
proverb, and reasonable facsimiles 
have been quoted apropos of the latest 
turn given to the New Deal-Fair Dea 
prosecution of investment bankers fot 
alleged violation of anti-trust laws 
The defendants have spent four years 
and between $5 million and $8 millio 
to defend themselves. They are tired 
but not dispirited. In fact, they fee 
better about the whole thing than al 
any time since Department of Justicé 
agents were snooping through theif 
office files during the war years whil¢ 
many of these same bankers were 1 
uniform far away from Wall Street 
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Year's report of a 


Company Built on Friendship 


A! this time of year The Home Insur- 
ance Company reports on its activi- 
ties of the previous year. The figures, 
the numbers, the dollars and cents have 
been summed up. They show the finan- 
cial position of the Company and they 
have much interest for investors and 
stockholders. That is proper. 

But insurance is a great deal more 
important than just dollars and cents. 
Insurance deals with people. You can’t 
show on a balance sheet what it means 
to a man when fire or other catastro- 
phe wipes out his life’s work. You 
can’t put a price on protection that 
enables you to work and plan for the 
future with assurance that it won't 
all be undone at a single stroke. In 
human values, the services of insur- 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds. . 
ge oS a a eae 
Preferred and Common Stocks . . 
Cash in Office, Banks and 

Trust Companies . ..... 
Investment in The Home Indemnity 

REE at kB ott ee oe ae. e 
SEO eOECE 8) ar, en oe Se wa 


Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premi- 


ums, less than 90 days due. . . 


Other Admitted Assets. . . ... 
Total Admitted Assets . . 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . 
eee PUPUNN coe ke ke 
Reserves for Reinsurance. . .. . 
Dividends Declared . . . ... . 
Gther Ldebilities «. 4. 2c 6 6 le 


Total Liabilities . . ... 


ee ae ae ee 
Sr er are ee 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 


i I ee see 


BALANCE SHEET 


NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,766,396 Amortized Value and Cash 
$83,890 in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. 
All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements 
of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
December 31, 1952 market quotations for all’ bonds and stocks 
owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be $393,830,412 and the 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders would be $170,974,530. 


ance are almost beyond the ordinary 
yardsticks of price and value received. 


More than almost any other type 
of business, insurance is based on the 
true principles of friendship. The first 
attribute of a friend is that he will 
come to your aid when you need it 
most—and that is exactly what in- 
surance is designed to do. Secondly, 
a friend is somebody you know, some- 
body who is interested in you. In 
practically every city, town and village 
across the nation there is a represen- 
tative of The Home. He is The Home. 
Through him, the Company extends 
its protection to you. Through him, 
when loss occurs, that guarantee is 
made good. Through him, The Home 
is your friend. 


December 31, 
1952 


- $ 93,293,526.82 
° 69,662,362.94 
-  154,190,561.00 


Lewis L. Crarke 
Banker 
Grorce McANENY 
Director, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
Harotp V. SMITH 
President 
Freverick B. Apams 
Chairman of 


° 34,904,305.02 


. 15,049,406.50 
. 6,860,066.57 


. 18,508,593.77 
. 4,464,325.63 


- $396,933,148.25 





Railroad Co. 
Rosert W. DowLinc 
President, 
City Investing Co. 








- $171,326,998.31 
° 34,346,108.04 
° 7,700.000.00 
. 1,510,607.16 


Gerorce GuNnp 
President, 


Haroto H. Hetm 


. __ 3,600,000.00 Shinn Bak. ts 
é 4,372,168.98 Trust Co. 





- $222,855,882.49 
- $ 20,000,000.00 
-  154,077,265.76 
$174,077,265.76 
- $396,933,148.25 


Vice President & 
General Counsel 


Ivan Escotr 
New York City 




















Based on 














The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


< 


Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Cleveland Trust Co. 


Cuartes A. LovucHIn 


On the eve of celebrating our 100th 
birthday, we look back on 1952 as an 
eventful and resultful year for The 
Home Insurance Company. It is a 
great satisfaction to all in The Home 
family — employee and management, 
producer and stockholder —to know 
that their year’s work can be counted 
in terms of good things for many 
people . .. suffering averted, troubles 
overcome, peace of mind for people 
everywhere. 


PRESIDENT 











100ch ANNIVERSARY 








DIRECTORS 


Percy C. Maperra, Jr. 
President, 
Land Title Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Eart G. Harrison 
Schnader, Harrison, 


Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 


Henry C. Von Etm 
Honorary Chairman 


, of Board, 
Segal & Lewis Manufacturers Trust 
Cxuampion McDowe t Davis Company 


President, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 
Warren S. JoHnson 
Investment Counselor, 
Peoples Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, N. C 
Henry C. Bruniz 
President, 
Empire Trust Company 
Harsin K. Park 
President, 


Joun M. FRANKLIN 
President, 


Lou R. CRANDALL 
President, 
George A. Fuller Co. 


Kenneto E. Brack 
Vice President 


Leonarp PeEtrerson 


Hersert A. Payne 


First National Bank Vice President & Secretary 


of Columbus, Ga. 
Boykin C. Wricat 
Shearman & Sterling 
& Wright 

Leroy A. LincoLn 
Chairman of Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


J. Epwarp Meyer 
President, 


Company 


Artour C. Basson 
Vice President, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 



































































































































Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 



































United States Lines Co. 















































Vice President & Controller 



































Cord Meyer Development 





















Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents ashare onthe CommonStock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1953, all pay- 
able on or before March 31, 1953 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on March 2, 1953. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 





NJPUBLIC SERVICE 
A CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 








FIRTH Ag CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 
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© | The Board of Directors has declared 
® | a dividend of 15 cents ($.15) per 
® | share on the common stock, payable 
®| March 16, 1953 to stockholders 
* | of record February 27, 1953. The 
* | transfer books will not close. 

e 

& 

J 

e 
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W. W. HARTS, JR. 
Treasurer 























TRANSCONTINENTAL GAS 
PIPE LINE CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 35 cents per share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able March 16, 1953 to stockholders of record 
March 3, 1953 and the regular quarterly dividend 
of 63% cents per share on the Preferred Stock, 
payable May 1, 1953 to stockholders of record 
April 20, 1953. 
JOHN F. BURTON 

Vice President and Treasurer 

February 16, 1953. 














No Substitute for Financial Facts 


—PLUS Intelligent Interpretation and Appraisal. 
Financial World Gives You BOTH a Whole Year for Only $20! 


| INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks 


—Less Than 6 Cents a Day! 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which enable you to handle your security 
investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) as 
per rules; and 


(d) FREE latest $5 Annual "Stock Facto- 
graph" Manual, 38th revised edition. 50,000 
Investment Facts to help you judge relative 
merits of 1,814 stocks. 


See U UCC UCU USSU SUSE SRE EUR CECE R ECSU EVE URE CURE EEA U Reese seseeeseeeeess 


( Check here if subscription is NEW. 


26 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment 


38th Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 
(er, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


Qe” This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 


(Feb. 25) 


Service, including 


(1 Check here if RENEWAL. 
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Canadian Pacific 








Continued from page 5 


mated gain in earnings to only about 
50 cents a share. The nine per cent 
freight rate increase—which became 
effective January 1—will aid this 
year’s operations, but rail profit mar- 
gins are likely to remain on the low 
side because of light traffic density 
and severe climatic conditions, to- 
gether with the inevitable lag be- 
tween cost increases and offsetting 
rate adjustments. 

Then, too, Canadian Pacific was 
slow in inaugurating a dieselization 
program. Road diesels were not 
placed in operation in main line 
freight and passenger service until 
1949. Subsequently, the road moved 
rapidly in converting its motive 
power and apparently is now of- 
ficially committed to the use of die- 
sels. Over the next five years, the 
road expects to spend approximately 
$14 million annually for the purchase 
of some 358 diesel units. Eventually, 
substantial benefits should result 
from the transition to diesel power 
but this will naturally take time. In 
passing, it might also be noted that 
the carrier must compete with the 
larger, Government-owned Canadian 
National System, whose lines in 
some cases parallel those of the Cana- 
dian Pacific. Competing side by side 
with a subsidized, publicly-owned 
system has obvious disadvantages. 


Consistently Profitable 


Largely due to its sizable non-rail 
income, Canadian Pacific was able to 
operate at a profit through the diff- 
cult 1930s save only 1933. In fact, 
since its incorporation in 1881, the 
company has shown a deficit in only 
that year. Net earnings, however, 
were at very low levels during many § 
years, and dividends—which had pre- 
viously been paid continuously for 51 
years—were omitted during the 
1933-1943 period. Dividends in 
1952 consisted of two 75-cent pay- 
ments for a total of $1.50; dividend 
payments are in Canadian funds, less 
a 15 per cent non-residence tax which 
is withheld by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. 

Capitalization of Canadian Pacific, 
though rather complicated, does not 
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pear excessive in relation to the 
- Bie of the enterprise. Outstanding 
dollars are $65 million of four per 
ent debenture stock (actually 
sembling perpetual, non-callable 
it Binds), followed by three issues of 
© Binvertible bonds, and 13.8 million 
S Hidinary or common shares. The 
- [irdinary shares, which are a suitable 
mi-speculation for the business- 
an-investor, yield about four per 
ent after deduction of the Canadian 
ithholding tax. The three series of 
onvertibles (which are Canadian 
lollar bonds) are also of interest be- 
guse of their satisfactory yields and 
yng term conversion rights—they 
sell at a premium above call price, 
owever, and are unlisted. The 
atgest and most recently issued of 
d Bite three series are the convertible 4s 
© Bt 1969. As with the other Canadian 
Pacific convertible issues, these bonds 
*“ Mare secured by $1,200 of perpetual 
 Bxebenture 4s for each $1,000 bond. 
Y HConvertible into 30 ordinary shares 
© Mper $1,000 bond (or a conversion rate 
Y) Hof $33.33) until 1960, this issue cur- 
It rently sells around 109 over-the-coun- 
‘T iter to yield nearly 3.70 per cent. 
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Growth Stock: Sperry 





le HeConcluded from page 11 


amounting to $94.3 million against 

$54.5 million, and a preliminary re- 

port places the fourth quarter total 
il Het $122.6 million against $78.4 mil- 
0 (g40n, bringing the full year 1952 total 
;./ithin striking distance of the $400 
t, guillion level—not far below peak 
ef Vorld War II experience. Unfilled 
orders at the end of the year 
, memounted to $657.1 million, or almost 
y jm venty months’ shipments at the 1952 
>. Me ate, against $573.9 million at the end 


This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell, or as a solici- 
tation of an offer to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,000,000 Shares 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 


Common Stock 
(without par value) 






































Price $27.50 per Share 


circulated from only such of the undersigned or other dealers or brokers 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement ts 
as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
A. €. Allyn and Company A. G. Becker & Co. Central Republic Company Hallgarten & Co. 























February 17, 1953 


White, Weld & Co. 























Incorpora corporated (Incorporated) 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Hornblower & Weeks Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Reynolds & Co. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. Shields & Company 
Stone& Webster Securities Corporation AmericanSecuritiesCorporation R.W.Pressprich&Co. 
Schwabacher & Co. Spencer Trask & Co. Coffin  & Barr Francis |. duPont & Co. 
Johnston, Lemon&Co. Laird, Bissell&Meeds Shearson, Hammill & Co. Stroud & Company 
SS ] 
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& MAPS 


Drawn to Your Specifications 





EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
15 Park Row 


New York 38, N. Y. 











1¢ Hi Dividend Increased 


y- The improvement in. sales and 
\d cing power, and the prospect of a 
ss Urther gain in the profits when the 
hf heavy burden of excess profits taxes 
;- [aS lifted, have prompted the directors 

to increase the quarterly dividend to 
cy) cents after five years of payments 
at a $2 annual rate. Even the former 
tate afforded a yield of 4.6 per cent at 
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the present price of 44; if it is assumed 
that the latest declaration will be 
followed by others of like amount the 
yield becomes 6.8 per cent. This does 
not appear to be an over optimistic 
expectation in view of recent and 
prospective earnings. 
2 


Note: This is the fifth of a series of ten 
discussions of growth situations. 






















E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


26.4.5. mac ore 
Wilmington, Delaware, February 16, 1953 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable April 25, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April 10, 1953; also 85¢ 
a share on the Common Stock as the first 
interim dividend for 1953, payable March 
14, 1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 24, 1953. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 




















—agp— 


@OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 73 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable on 
March 31, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 4, 1953. 





A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 








February 16, 1953. 
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The Grand Union Company 





G. C. Murphy Company 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to acquire several large retail grocery chains; 
principal constituent established 1872. Office: 100 Broadway, East Pater- 
son, N. J. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in May. Number of stock- 
holders (March 1, 1952): Preferred, 2,176; common, 2,642. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt *$5,938,439 
+Preferred stock 44%2% cum. ($50 par)...........-... BE OPE 115,529 shs 
Common stock ($10 par) 621,038 shs 


*Prudential Insurance loan. 7Callable at $52. 


Business: Operates about 323 grocery stores (216 with meat 
department), principally in New York (about 225) and other 
Middle Atlantic and New England states, and 800 wagon 
routes supplying customers in 34 states. Food-O-Mat gravity- 
fed fixtures are made and sold by a subsidiary to the parent 
and others. In 1952, completed arrangements for 12 new 
supermarkets. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 1, 1952, 
$9.9 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $4.1 million; inventories, 
$15.1 million. Book value of common stock, $16.85 per share, 
adjusted for subsequent stock dividend. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common 1943 
to date. 

Outlook: Progressive managerial policy in expanding com- 
pany’s chain of supermarkets, remodeling of older units and 
enlarging its prepackaged, self-service meat departments 
and Food-O-Mats, has been reflected in greatly improved 
operating results and should continue a favorable factor. 

Comment: Preferred is a medium grade issue; common is 
semi-speculative but improving. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Feb. 28 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 
+Earned per share... $0.84 $2.08 $2.09 $2.50 $3.14 $3.17 $2.48 §$1.59 
Calendar years 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid i $0.60 $0.73 $0.77 a 84 $0.91 $0.95 $0.98 
20 15 1% 335% 41% 33 
11% 11% i 25% 27% 27% 


*Adjusted for 2%4-for-1 stock split in 1948 and subsequent dividends “ry in common 
stock. +Adjusted also for 1950 dividend paid in preferred stock. tPaid stock divi- 
dends, 5% in 1949, 10% in 1950, 5%.in 1952 and 1/5-share preferred stock in 1951. 
SNine months to November 29, 1952 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $1.80 in like 1951 
pe 





Interstate Department Stores, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to acquire 22 established companies. Office: 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Wed- 
nesday in May. Number of stockholders (September 20, 1951): 2,535. 

ise el 
Long term *$5,178,722 
307,500 shs 


*Insurance company and bank loans. 


Business: A merchandising chain with some 44 outlets more 
closely related to variety than department stores, although 
apparel lines are important and there is increasing emphasis 
on furniture and household appliances. Serves the Midwest 
(including Wisconsin, 8; Indiana, 8; Illinois, 7; Michigan, 5); 
Middle Atlantic and Southern States; two-thirds of sales are 
to industrial workers and families. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital July 31, 
1952, $12.6 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash, $953,992; inventories, 
$10.6 million. Book value of stock, $40.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-31; 1936-37; 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing share of national income going to 
working class groups has favorable implications for this 
company. Sales and earnings will continue to depend largely 
on wage and employment levels. 


Comment: Stock is a volatile merchandising equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Jan. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $3.42 $4.56 $4.62 $5.15 $3.76 $6.45 $4.20 *$0.44 


Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid . $1.55 $2.00 $2.00 _ $2.00 $2.00 $2.50 $2.50 


50 26% 26% 23 30 35% 32% 
23% 19 17% 18% 20% 27% 26 


*Six months to July 31 (first fiscal half) vs. $0.71 in like 1951 period. 
28 








Incorporated: 1919, Pennsylvania. as a consolidation of two eompanies 
formed in 1906 and 1919. Offices: 531 Fifth Avenue, McKeesport, Pa. and 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 
April. —— of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 1,628; 
eommon, 6,182. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock a 2A cum. 
Common stock ($1 par) 


~ *Callable at $105. 


$192,008 
90,000 shs 
2,129,500 shs 


Business: Operates chain of 295 limited price variety stores 
handling principally a general line of merchandise at 5 cents 
to $1. Stores in 12 states and the District of Columbia, with 
109 in Pennsylvania, 42 in Ohio, 40 in Indiana and 33 in West 
Virginia. In 1951, paid $10.4 million in stock for 71 variety 
stores of Morris 5 & 10 Cent to $1 Stores, Inc. 


Management: Progressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $33.4 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $23.0 million; U. §. 
Gov’ts, $7.2 million. Book value of common stock, $25.36 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1913 to date. 


Outlook: With outlets largely in highly industrialized cen- 
ters, sales are sensitive to trends of employment and pur- 
chasing power. Concentration on low-priced merchandise, 
however, is an offsetting factor. 


Comment: Preferred stock has investment status; common 
ranks among the better issues in the merchandising group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share....7$1.63 $4.07 $4.25 $4.76 $4.46 $4.68 $$4.46 $8.21 
Dividends paid 0.87% 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.25 2.37% 3.00 


32% 49 4056 45 50% 56% 60% 57% 
20% 32% 35 33% 38% 44 48% 49% 


*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1946. +Adjusted for restoration of postwar ed- 
justment and contingencies. YtOn average shares, including $0.71 tax refund. 





The Timken Roller Bearing Company 





Incorporated: 1904, Ohio; established 1898. Office: 1835 Dueber Ave., 
S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Num- 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 20,403. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock =i par) 


Business: Outstanding unit in its field, specializing in the 
production of tapered roller bearings and related equipment. 
Although normally the automotive industries constitute the 
chief outlet, Timken roller bearings are used in a wide vari- 
ety of industrial machinery and railroad equipment. Also 
produces electric furnace and open hearth steel, seamless 
steel tubing and rock bits. 


Management: Continues under Timken direction. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $43.7 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $7.8 million; market- 
able securities, $3.5 million; inventories, $41.9 million. Book 
value of stock, $33.57 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1922 to date. 


Outlook: While broadly reflecting general industrial ac- 
tivity, results are more immediately responsive to the rate 
of automotive output. Restrictions on profits on defense 
work tend to hold down over-all earnings results, but with 
costs well controlled medium term profits prospects appear 
satisfactory. 


Comment: Stock qualifies as a businessman’s holding. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. + "82.28 *$2.27 $4.59 $5.45 $1.46 $6.36 $5.81 $8.08 
Dividends paid .00 1.87% 3.00 3.00 2.75 3.56 8.00 8.60 

66 58% 55 48% 44% 51% 49 
3 40% 40 32% 38%" 43 39% 


*Includes carry-back tax credits, $0.95 in 1945 and $0.80 in 1946. tNine months te 


September 80 vs. $4.65 in like 1951 period 
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EARNED PER SHARE EARNED PER SHARE AMERICAN 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 | ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 6 
12 Months to January 31 12 Months to December 31 
Desk GG cs ceosniediics $2.39 $2.70 rane gees ji ea eo “a 
es , ne Bes ROO OE TETEE 0.0. 0.1 
12 Weeks to January 17 | c Touis-San Francisco... 636 3.36 COMPANY 
Lukens Steel .........-.. 2.44 2.41 | St. Louis Southwestern .. 70.49 39.97 
28 Weeks to January 10 | Savannah Sugar ......... 6.09 6.32 PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
Winn & Lovett Grocery.. 1.08 0.85 | Spencer Chemical ....... 3.81 3.30 The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
1952 1951 Standard Oil (Ohio) .... 4.20 5.56 eee a eee nee os 
12 Months to December 31 | 2Ubetior Port. Cement ... 4.06 4.11 eighty-seven and one-half cents 
ee ee 2.30 3.32 oe Paper ........ al 7 ing oa of the Company's 32% 
Alleghany Ludlum Steel.. 337 5.40 | Tons Electric J 47.18 03730 Pye gage kag te ae 
Amer. Cyanamid ........ 3.07 4.04 Texas Gulf P rn os. Pp 288 P 285 1953, to the holders of such stock 
American Woolen ....... D7.39 9.22 | » - Po & Ligts oe ~ Of record at the close of business 
Atlas Powder ........... 3.21 3.24 sem Utiliti east 312 Pp a _ ; 
etree Carpet... D1.44 — U — Gomis Pad He 8 <0 1155 1205 COMMON DIVIDEND 
ee Ne EL Loe 2.42 3.3 omit 7. : j The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
(hesapeake Corp. (Va.).. 4.62 8.65 ae SD) hada a pe can Cyanamid Company today de- 
hrysler Corp. .......... 9.04 8.27 ta » + 172 3153 po gh Es gree Mg Rap — 
fet 3 gen ey White's Auto Stores... 138 1.27 Stock of the Company, payable 
ommerci _ eae 34 , : Ale preva liad ¥ : ; 
ommonwealth Edison... 2.25 1.93 bn ae (F. Ww.) ‘Satie on <a pom Reed ee oi nae HH 
ON THE na ebk ease ccc 2.27 3.26 W sig, st iain 0.89 2 36 of business March 3, 1953. 
ons. Gas Utilities ....... 1.21 1.56 a es "9 MuathetoDD ber 31 R. S. KYLE, Secretary 
ontainer Corp. ......... 5.01 5.91 | Beaunit Mill — = os 1 60 New York, February 17, 1953. 
ontinental Can ......... 4.22 4.61 Ch scene Pa, + & Fibre. 2.80 3.24 
ontinental Steel ........ 2oe:, || oe | eee eee ee eee 
Delaware Lack. & West... 3.91 3.77 | Fy seine hic Co ade ae 121 149 
Detroit Edison .......... 1.71 ‘| taeda eh. 28 
agle-Pacmer ..0%........ 4.08 3.74 a “6 Mouth b _ 
lec. Controller ......... 6.18 7.49 Allied Kid ontns a -— 9 04 
women |. id 122138 | Archer-Daniels Midiand.. 163 353 || BRIGGS & STRATTON 
| BBeneral Finance ......... 1.55 1.46 ye “I Mills ............ aa a CORPORATION 
| en. Portland Cement.... 4.71 4.36 Fa ye Fi a 9 ileal it 0.80 0.36 
} Merumman Aircraft ...... 2.67 2.73 Fede fA aaah. caecseencs 153 1:34 die 
| Bulf States Utilities ..... i. OS | eee 147 (137 —— 
alliburton Oil Well ; ame a (Briccs &SrRATTON) ———— 
some. le ae Meredith, Publishing 19 215 
ndianapolis Pwr. & Lt. .. 2.97 3.34 oma ectric Sesesecece - A DEND 
atl Rys, Cent. Amer..... 0.61 D0.36 ae et aaaatan ie aa cee aee 
, Rirldand Lake Gold M..°° *0.02 #003 | Quaker Oats... .....-.. aa wquanasty dividend of twenty-five 
Reus Marne! 8S" c08 236 378 | Warner Bros. Pictures... .... 022 _ 0.46 culms 150 pam sheen cad cm, onten 
1 ,* i * te elecpaineat a " ' United Wallpaper ....... 0.07 D031 share, on the capital stock (without 
andis Machine ......... 0.51 0.90 Vick Chemical 1.47 138 we ges hg ng ers ag 
a Salle Extension vi anaes 3 Mo : th a D mb 31 able March 16, 1953, to stockholders 
UMPURIIIE. <ancdsecs-ss 0.64 0.51 Bendix Aviati onths 7 93. 7 37 of record February 27, 1953. 
a ee ee 3.51 3.86 | po sag seceeeees 029 025 L. G. REGNER, Secretary 
ibbey-Owens-Ford ..... 2.89 3.01 — oote Mills cecceess 0.25 013 February 17, 1953 
one Star Gas .......... 1.55 1.76 - th Gin Se ee 0.38 
{anchester Gas ......... 4.32 4.00 “MM ay See SESE « 0.21 011 
 PMaracaibo Oil Explor. ... 0.97 1.08 | Hayes Mig. ....-........ - ae 
* GMarine Midland Corp. ... 1.06 1.03 CaD0arE Smance pee ber 27 
P ee Stores pee te pu he Suait: Windenes onths e - seal ON COMPANY 
- c raw- i u are “ a > Se 8a) 0 0:65 o'ee,s . eee ARB 
na b96 162 | Amer. Pipe & Construction 644 522 DAT IVIDEND NOTICE 
lickelberry’s Food Prod’s 1.50 1.39 | Automatic Voting Mach.. 1.40 1.34 A quarterly dividend of 62% cents per share 
ississippi Pwr. & Lt. ... p80.76 71.38 swe sa rk Pe ee = br has | — ee hye pr 1 
|, Plissouri Pacific ......... 13.70 9.00 Ely Woe De y Soe aaa 3.58 | holders of record at three o'clock P.M. on 
- flontana Power ......... 2.70 2.49 y r Son Sees = « 0.63 280 February 25, 1953. C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 
« Wat'l Distillers .......... 113 287 a Paint ........... a ae = 
‘ational Supply ......... Ce *' Zee | ee OO eal = ie 
‘ew Bedford Gas ....... A a 193. 3.38 
‘ew England Gas & El... 1.25 1.15 | Rice-Stix, & 7 ~~ eka 794 748 
> Tew England Tel. & Tel.. 7.25 6.99 | Ross Gear Pe setae elie 
© Bew Orleans Tex. & Mex. 18.36 13.76 | 9aco-Lowell Shops ...... ie. tee REAL ESTATE 
e BY. Air Brake ........ 285 3.40 | Safway Steel ............ a 
h Bormetal Mining ........ *0.55  *0.75 | Valspar Corp. ........... 172 176 MASSACHUSETTS-NEW HAMPSHIRE 
i PPorthwest Bancorp....... 4.70 3.75 | Wellman were) 7 5 ia ber 29 
klahoma Natural Gas... 3.61 2.66 | ¢ Sh 52 Weeks D009 oa 44 ANTIQUE HOMES 
iter Tail Power ....... 1 163 ro we 12M ith t N emb 1 1 Are you interested in a beautiful antique home? 
hwens-IIlinois Glass ..... 5.30 5.57 | Universal Pi oe OS 941 | Lave them in Mass. and New Hampshire from 
53 acific Power & Light ... 1.80 1.57 myerss ictures ...... ‘ : $11,000 to $40,000. Beautiful river and country 
anh 3 Months to November 30 i Some restored, some to be restored. 
8 andle Eastern P. L... 4.99 3.03 ’ locations. 
” Meninsular Tel. .......... 3.84 3.59 | Warner Bros. Pictures.... 0.22 0.46 | Write or telephone. 
% itts. Plate Glass ........ 4.07 3.44 *Canadian currency. c—Combined Class A & 101 Riv PS Paes «gg el Tel. 2281 
ag lymouth Oil ........... 3.97 4.24 B stocks. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. aha! 7 AE 
p FEBRUARY 25, 1953 29 











, aie | DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


CHRYSLER 
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To receive a dividend stock must be Hldrs, 
ESE CORPORATION held on the ex-dividend date, normally Pay- oo 
three days before the record date. pemeeny abit ... Borod 
DIVIDEND ON ‘ Hidrs. Py ne 4-1 3-10 
COMMON STOCK Jompar able Ree otra Se 
oc ee Cast.012%4c xa ert Lockheed Aircraft ... 3-14 2-0 
The Directors of Chrysler Corporation Allen Industries : Q20c 3-16 3-2 a naa Stores 640 He ie 
have declared a dividend of one Amer. Colortype 3-13 2-27 ikeCrory Stores ais: : 3-31 3-13 
— and fifty cents ($1.50) per Amer. Cyanamid 3-27. 3-3 | Midwe : Oil 3-16 524 
7 oe on the outstanding common Amer. Encaustic ae Ohio Mf a 1 3. 
crs =e bet a Tiling 3-3 2-25 | Natl City Lines......035¢ 314 27 
= ae oe eager close Amer. poe — a 3-13 3-2 National ‘Subely He \ 
‘ : Amer. Stores Oc 3-28 2-27 : . . 
B. E. HUTCHINSON Amer. Tel. & Tel....Q$2.25 415 3-13 Staci Sata vieicg rt 
Chairman, Finance Committee Anderson-Prichard Oil Q40c 3-31 3-19 No. Pennsylvania R.R..Q$1 2-25 
Atlas i ee ores Q40c 3-20 2-27 Oak Manufacturing .. .Q35c 3-16 
Babbitt (B. T.), Inc 4-1 3-20 Ohio Edison 3-31 
Seren Packing ... 3-23 2-27 Silterd Meine Cale 3-30 
eninge oe Q a a Parker Rust Proof..Q62%c 3-2 
. 3-16 2-27 | Patterson-Sargent 3- 1 
poswe Saain — 4-1 3-13 puny (7. es"Co .s Ostc aig 
t 5. Staats - . coe dead x 
Scapak wae, — re Pfizer (Chas.) & Co...Q25c 3-12 
SS $2 | phils Com Oade h12 
. . 1C. : e y. oO PI.pu. 2 4 < , mb ee ee ee - 
Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. |) Chic. Rivet & Mach... .40c 2 | eer hin Co tal stem ae 
| Chicege, Illinois Parific. Railroad 3-11 | Prentice-Hall, Inc.....Q15¢ 
a regular quarterly dividend of 12hfcena || Chrysler Corp. oe Tae ee ae 
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per share on the common stock of the City Specialty Stores Pullman, Inc. ........ Q75c 


corporation, payable March 10, 1953, to 414% pt. ......... 056%c 
stockholders of record at the clo f 
business on March 2, 1953. ae Clayton & Lambert. -Q12Yc 


ROY wW. WILSON, President Col. Broadcast. cl. A. ee -40c 


2-16 | Raybestos-Manhattan ... 
9. | Reliance Mig. ......... 15c 
2-20 | Reeves Bros. ......... Q30c 
2-20 | Robertshaw-Fulton .Q37%c 
3. 4 | Ryerson & Haynes....12%c 
2-25 | Scott Paper 60c 
2-20 Do $4 p Q$1 
3-10 | Searle (G. D.) & Co..Q40c 
3- 2 | Seeman Bros. ........ Q25c 
Shattuck (F. G.)..... Q10c 
Shepard-Niles Crane ...25c 
Sherwin-Wms (Can.)*Q25c 
Singer Mfg. ......... Q60c 
So. Porto Rico Sugar.... 
ety Ce” StS 75c 
Standard Oil (Ky.)...Q50c 
Studebaker Corp. ..... Q75c 
Sunshine Mining 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 

Do 
Tile Roofing 
Transue & Williams.... 
Twin Coach 
Underwood Corp. ...... 75c 
United Carbon Q62%c 
United Elastic Corp...Q60c 
United Fruit 
U. S. Gypsum 
Uz 
Universal Products ... 
Van Norman 
Virginian Railway .Q62%c 
Western Air Lines 
West’house Air Brake.0Q40c 
Whirlpool Corp. ...... Q25c 
Willson Products ....Q25c 
Wright-Hargreaves 
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Commercial Solvents . 
Community Pub. Serv.Q25c 
Cone Mills 

Cont. Fdry & Mach..... 
Cont’! Oil 


LOEW'S INCORPORATED Continental Steel 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS Cream of Wheat 
Pemecseie Cunningham Drug. .Q37%c 
y 18, 1953 : : 
The Board af, Directors has declared ore 15 
a dividen per si on thi se 
outstanding Conamon Stock of i ene ri oy “Oil 
Company, payable on March 31, oe an . 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close of Dictaphone Corp. 
business on March 13, 1953. Checks will Dixie Cu 
be mailed. Pp 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ Dobeckmun Co. 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer De Peat Te: L)a....005 85c 
Edison Bros. Stores. ..Q30c 
Electrographic Corp...Q25c 
Empire District Elec...Q35c 
Firth Carpet 
First Nat’l Stores 
Florence Stove 
Florida Power & Lt..... 
Food Fair Stores 
Gattett Corp: ..0i6i'ss. 40c 
A regular quarterly divi: MAk@D Gen. Amer. Transport .Q75c 
doth of 306 00: Gace ten Gleaner Harvester ....Q50c 
— declared - a A oa agg pg ry this Glidden G6). -...0.00.88 Q50c 
; 17, 1953, ¢t : 
sotiains of camel el 28, 1953. Goodrich (B. Fi). ..eee. 65¢ 
The stock transfer books will remain open. Gt. Northern Paper 60c 
E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer Gulf States Utilities... Q030c 
February 17, 1953. Hammond Instrument. Q50c 
DULUUGUDUNUDUOORUUOOUOHOOCHRORUDEOEODUOODDOOOODOOODEOOOUEAONUONE Hershey Chocolate ...Q50c 
Hazeltine Corp. ........ 25c 
Hewitt-Robins 
Hollinger Gold 
Honolulu Oil Corp 5 
en ° Household Finance ... 
8 Johns-Manville | industrial Rayon 
if Corporation International Paper ... 
SDUeTS DIVIDEND Int'l Petroleum 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend Interstate Hosiery .... 

of 75c per share on the Common Steck Do 

payable March 12, 1953, to holders of J ee: 

record March 2, 1953. Cwel 28 --. 
ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer Johns-Manville 
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Accumulations 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
ers QO$1.50 4-1 
Stock 


Household Finance ....10% 3-13 
Penna. Glass Sand 3-6 2- 
Standard-Thomson 5-15 5- 
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*Canadian currency. + Reprinted: to shov 
corrected date. E-—Extra. Q—Quarterly. 
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Yardstick for Living Costs 





Concluded from page 3 


index has now been completed, and 
the first index on this basis, covering 
January 1953, will be issued in the 
near future. This will be the 
official figure from now on; the his- 
torical series will consist of the old 
index from 1913 through 1939, the 
old index adjusted for new-unit rent 
bias from 1940 through 1949, the ad- 
justed index from 1950 through 1952 
and the new index thereafter. 

The most noticeable change will be 
a reduction of around 40 per cent in 
the level of the index figure due to a 
shift in the base date from 1935-39 to 
1947-49 ; this revision, of course, will 
not affect relative changes from any 
one period to any other. Data for 
earlier years have also been recom- 
puted on the 1947-49 base. The num- 
ber of items priced has been increased 
to over 300 from the 225 included in 
the adjusted index. Additions in- 
clude the cost of home ownership 
and maintenance, restaurant meals 
and used cars. 


Other Changes 


New item weights have been 
assigned based on a 1950 consumer 
spending survey in 91 cities. Based 
on 1952 prices, food will count for 
30.1 per cent of the total and apparel 
for 9.7 per cent; exact comparisons 
for other major groups are impossible 
since there has been a shift in their. 
composition. The new ones include 
housing (32 per cent), transportation 
(11 per cent), medical care (4.7 per 
cent), personal care (2.1 per cent), 
reading and recreation (5.4 per cent) 
and miscellaneous (5 per cent). 
Housing includes, in addition to rent 
(5.3 per cent), the costs of home 
ownership (11.9 per cent), fuels and 
electricity (3.2 per cent), housefurn- 
ishings (6.6 per cent) and household 
operation (5 per cent). 

Another change has been that in 
the city sample used. Instead of 
pricing food in 56 large cities and 
other items in 34 of these, all items 
will be priced either monthly or quar- 
terly in the twelve largest metropoli- 
tan areas, nine other cities of over 
240,000 population, nine of 30,000 to 
240,000 and sixteen of 2,500 to 
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30,000. The addition of medium- 
sized and small cities represents a 
major innovation. However, indi- 
vidual indexes will be published only 
for the twenty most populous areas. ° 

In addition to dropping published 
data for fourteen cities, the Bureau 
will shift from a monthly to a quar- 
terly basis of reporting for four 
others and will change the months of 
coverage for two which remain on a 
quarterly basis. These revisions to- 
gether with the shift to a 1947-49 
base and the resultant lowering of the 
index figures will lead to some prob- 
lems in labor-management relations. 

It is estimated that some 3% mil- 
lion workers are covered by escalator 
contracts providing for automatic 
wage adjustments based on the move- 
ments of the CPI. Some of these 
contracts specify methods of conver- 
sion to be used in case of revision of 
the index, but many do not. In 
these latter cases (as well as those 


’ where the index used is a city index 


about to be discontinued) adaptation 
to the new index will have to be 
worked out by collective bargaining. 

The United Auto Workers seized 


. on the index revision as an excuse 


to reopen its wage contracts, which 
do not expire until May 1955, and 
it was therefore glad to see the old 
index die. But AFL and railroad 
unions wanted the old index con- 
tinued, and President Eisenhower 
decided at the end of January to 
resurrect it for the first six months 
of this year. As a convenience, the 
new index will be computed on a 
1935-39 base as well as the official 
1947-49 base throughout 1953. Since 
mid-January prices were not obtained 
at. the time in all the cities used in 
the old index, publication of the 
January figure will be delayed until 
about April 1. Six months’ study of 
the relative movements of the old and 
new indexes should facilitate adjust- 
ment to the latter when the old index 
is finally laid to rest for good. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


February 26: Abbott Laboratories; 
American Home Products; American 
Locomotive; Anaconda Copper Mining: 


Angostura-Wuppermann; Babcock & 
Wilcox; Book-of-the-Month Club; 
Brown-Forman Distillers; Bulova 
Watch; C I T Financial; Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway; Chicago Great Western 
Railway; DWG Cigar; Elliott Company; 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper; Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical; Mergen- 
thaler Linotype; Mississippi River Fuel; 
National Sugar Refining; Pettibone- 
Mulliken; Phillips Screw; Pittsburgh 
Steel; Potomac Electric Power; Rey- 
nolds Metals; Scranton Electric; Smith 
(A. O.) Corporation; Timken-Detroit 
Axle; Union Pacific Railroad; Western 
Tablet & Stationery. 


March 2: Admiral Corporation; Amer- 
ican Crystal Sugar; Atlantic Refining; 
Beatrice Foods; Borden Company; 
Brown & Bigelow; Butler’s Inc.; Elec- 
tric Storage Battery; Endicott Johnson; 
Florida Public Utilities; General Tire & 
Rubber; Gruen Watch; Houston Oil 
Company; International Milling; Iowa 
Electric Company; Jefferson Electric; 
Kaiser Steel; Kansas Power & Light; 
Lion Match; Lowenstein (M.) & Sons; 
Lynn Gas & Electric; Myers (F. E.) & 
Bro.; New York Water Service; North 
American Refractories; Smith (L. C.) 
& Corona Typewriters; Universal Leaf 
Tobacco; Wayne Knitting Mills; Whit- 
aker Cable. 


March 3: Bruce (E. L.) Company; 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas; Cuban- 
American Sugar; Decca Records; Doug- 
las & Lomason; Duquesne Light; East- 
ern Steamship Lines; Holeproof Ho- 
siery; Houston Natural Gas; Interna- 
tional Power; Locke Steel Chain; Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric; Mt. Vernon-Wood- 
berry Mills; National Linen Service; Pa- 
cific Public Service; Philadelphia Subur- 
ban Transportation; Plough Inc.; Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad; Seeger Refrig- 
erator; Trico Products; Vulcan Corpo- 
ration; Wickes Corporation. 


March 4: Arvin Industries; Continen- 
tal Baking; Continental Foundry & Ma- 
chine; Copeland Refrigeration; Fitz Sim- 
ons & Connell Dredge & Dock; Flint- 
kote Company; General American In- 
vestors; General Time; Globe-Union 
Inc.; Greenwich Gas; Hercules Motor; 
Marine Midland Corporation; Miller- 
Wohl; National Motor Bearing; New 
Britain Machine; Raytheon Manufactur- 
ing; Spiegel Inc.; Starrett (L. S.) Com- 
pany; Tung-Sol Electric; U. S. Rubber; 
United Stockyards; Victor Chemical 
Works; West Penn Electric. 


March 5: Allied Gas; American Manu- 
facturing; Black & Decker Manufactur- 
ing; Burlington Steel; Central Ohio 
Light & Power; Century Electric; Clu- 
ett, Peabody; Community Public Serv- 
ice; Electrographic Corporation; Equity 
Corporation; Federated Department 
Stores; General Realty & Utilities; God- 
chaux Sugars; Great Lakes Steamship; 
Higbie Manufacturing; Interstate Bak- 
eries; Jamaica Water Supply; Maine 
Public Service; May Department Stores; 
McLellan Stores; Mobile Gas Service; 
Munsingwear Inc.; New England Elec- 
tric System; Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph; Steel Company of Canada; Sun 
Chemical; Vichek Tool; Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing. 


March 6: American Enka; American 
News; British American Oil; Sharp & 
Dohme; Sorg Paper; Zenith Radio. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your in- 
vestment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Ser- 
vice will point the way to better investment 
results. The fee is surprisinaly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 


Ly 


SSCS RERRERBERERRERRERERRRRR ESRB: 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 


aid me. 
My Objective: 

Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 

ee Se ee ei ee 

a EE NR ASE = 

SO ZONE = 

CT Oy toed : 
(Feb. 25) & 
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Financial Summary 


























































































































nase —— READ LEFT SCALE. L | Adjusted foe Spazonel Variation READ RIGHT SCALE —> 370 
~~ INDEX OF 260 
es F\ _ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 7 
220 \ Federal Reserve Board V. 250 
200 240 
180 \ Vana A J 230 
oe Ww 
160 v 220 
te 1952 1953 wus 
120'7943 1944 1945 1946 1987 1988 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 SON DJ FM 
i r 1953 1952 
Trade Indicators fan Feb? Feble Feb 16 
JElectrical Output CRIW A)... 50. cei cece ccc. 8,150 8,129 8,147 7,440 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 97.7 98.7 99.7 100.6 
Prewpht Car LOGeite, «.. cc ives ciswcccude site 697,616 690,744 $700,000 737,609 
7 1953 1952 
Jan. 28 Feb. 4 Feb. 11 Feb. 13 
ek: DRONE ois bib dense ate Federal $38,287 -$38,201 $38,278 $34,559 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,837 22,780 22,814 21,144 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,536 1,578 1,598 1,048 
qU. S. Gov't Securities..... 94 31,687 31,432 31,278 32,185 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 54,799 53,848 53,609 53,090 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........... 1,173 1,137 1,105 797 
TMoney in Circwe. oo. 6s scsi ct ccdebtas 29,592 29,657 29,776 28,425 
000,000 omitted. 7fAs of the following week. $Estimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 




















Closing Dow-Jones 1953 — --—— 182-33 ——, 
Averages: Feb.11 Feb. 12 Feb. 13 Feb. 14 Feb. 16 Feb. 17 High 
30 Industrials . 281.57 | 283.11 | 282.18 281.51 292.00 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 108.06 Ex- 108.79 Ex- 108.11 107.32 112.53 82.03 
15 Utilities 52.50 change 526r change 52.70 52.42 53.70 47.53 
GS Stocks ...... 110.41 Closed 110.99 Closed 11063 110.12 113.56 96.05 
r 1953 — 
Details of Stock Trading: Feb.11  Feb.12 Feb.13 Feb.14 Feb.16 Feb. 17 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)..... 1,240 1,350 1,330 1,290 
ee a ERS Sere a 1,124 1,153 1,155 1,154 
Number of Advances............ 495 578 383 243 
Number of Declines............. 355 Ex- 306 Ex- 470 642 
Number Unchanged ............ 274 change 269 change 302 269 
New Highs for 1952-53.......... 10 Closed 21 Closed 29 10 
New Lows for 1952-53........... 11 | 9 | 13 9 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.18 | 98.22 | 98.17 98.15 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,270 $2,923 $3,433 $3,290 
1953 ia 1952-53 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan.14 Jan.21 Jan. 28 Feb.4 Feb. 11 High Low 
Be kis ais nank OE 3.040% 3.030% 3.039% 3.036% 3.062% 3.062% 2.890% 
ES sere prs ey ee -! 3.340 3.343 3.343 3.359 3.367 3.390 3.256 
Oe: iewoia raver ate, 3573 @33 35%: sa 3.603 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields 
50 Industrials ......... 5.54 5.53 5.53 Si 5.63 6.25 5.42 
20 Railrosds’ ........:. 5.45 5.49 5.43 5.46 5.64 6.03 5.35 
ee MINE ice cWireces 5.10 §43 5.10 5.04 5.16 5.59 5.04 
PINS: vbw eccniein’ 5.47 5.47 5.46 5.41 5.57 6.13 5.37 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 17, 1953 


Pan-American World Airways 
National Theatres 
CSOT SOD 5 ht ntde dn wad OVE 05s enidn buena 
rackard ; Motor Gar. .2cessG him. coed SO hea 
American Telephone & Telegraph.............. 
American Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres... 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
SOU SID oie 5 x50 eb ders cy ees teed we 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
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*Initially traded February 10. 


Feb. 9 
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Feb. 17 


21% 


Net 


+% 
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[t's No 
Longer 


a Secret! 





2k New Jersey ranks high in diversifica- 
tion and the resulting economic stability. 
Measured in the value added by manu- 
facture, throughout the country, New 
Jersey ranks first in chemical and allied 
products; second in miscellaneous prod- 
ucts; fourth in apparel and in petroleum 
products; fifth in electrical machinery, 
and food and kindred products. The 
state plays a leading role in many other 
manufactures—stone, clay, glass, textiles, 
paper, printing, leather. 
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/} —and in exposing 
our hand the story of 
industrial growth in 

New Jersey is crystal clear! 


New Jersey—the state known as the 
Crossroads of the East—is experiencing industrial 
development at a pace to cause nation-wide interest. Dozens of 
important plants are being built, and plans for additional fac- 
tories are being drawn largely because of these prime advantages 
the state has to offer: 


Markets Diversification* 


Research Agricultural Leadership Skilled Labor 


Deep-water Shipping Favorable Taxes 
Transportation 

Public Service, through its efficient department of area 
development, plays an important part in bringing new industrial 
units into the state—because we believe that as the state grows, 


our opportunity to serve grows with it. 








PUBLIC (SD SERVICE 


... AT THE CROSSPADS OF THE EAST 











Public Service serves New Jersey with electricity and gas . . . and grows with New Jersey 


A-117-53 





How a taste 
is born 


You may not know it, but 
the first step in the making 
of Schenley whiskies begins 
with you. 

In fact, you had a hand in 
deciding the taste of your 
favorite Schenley brand— 
before it ever appeared at 
the corner store and tavern. 

You see, at Schenley, var- 
ious whiskey samples are 
created by master blenders, 
taken all over the country, 
and taste-tested by thou- 
sands and thousands of 
people . . . doctors, lawyers, 
workers, merchants... your 
friends, neighbors, perhaps 
even you. This vast public 
then tastes, judges, com- 
pares and elects a favorite. 

Once the nation’s prefer- 
ence is known, Schenley 
makes certain that every 
bottle of this whiskey has 
the same fine taste. In scien- 
tific tests, panels of expert 
tasters insure that each 
bottle matches the standards 
you've set. 

It’s all part of a network 
of quality controls, which 
guards. the goodness of 
Schenley whiskies from the 
time the grain is grown till 
—years later—the whiskey 
is in your glass. This is 
Schenley’s way of bringing 
you the utmost enjoyment 
in every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc.,_ 
New York, N. Y. ©1953 
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} ‘The best-tasting 
unmatched skill  — whiskies in ages _ 
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